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The investigations in Louisiana and Florida 
have elicited some evidence in the former State 
of violence on both sides, and some in the latter 
State of illegality and irregularity in the returns, 
which involve the result in greater doubt than 
before. In South Carolina there is little to 
commend in the course of either faction. The 
Democratic House has elected M. C. Butler, of 
Hamburgh notoriety, U. S. Senator, and has 
passed resolutions advising citizens to pay no 
taxes to the Chamberlain government. The Re- 
publican House has passed to the third reading a 
vill punishing any attempt to set up an unlawful 
government with imprisonment of from ten to 
forty years, or a fine from $10,000 to $100,000, 
or both. In Louisiana both governors claim to 
have been elected, and both propose to be in- 
augurated. In Congress the joint committee 
will contain some of the strongest men in both 
parties, and will represent both extremists and 
moderates.* The Democratic speakers and or- 
gans almost universally disavow any purpose of 
violence, and the public indications increase 
that whatever the final result may be it will be 
peaceably reached. 

From present appearances the outcome of the 
present political imbroglio will be in one of 
three directions: 

(1.) Congress may adopt the principle that it 
has only to count the electoral votes as certified 
to it, and has no right to set aside an electoral 
college on the ground of fraud, a principle which 
will undoubtedly make Mr. Hayes our next 
President. 

(2.) Or it mdy adopt the contrary principle, 
that it has the right to investigate and throw 


out the votes of a State in a clear case of fraud. 
This would open a wide field for debate, to which 
there is no limit in the Senate; the question 
could hardly be settled before the 4th of March. 
After that, if Mr. Hayes was not declared 
elected, the election would be thrown into the 
new House, which will be Republican on a 
count by States, and which would then elect Mr. 
Hayes; or, what would accord more nearly with 
the spirit of the Constitution, Congress would 
declare that there was a failure to elect, the 
Senate would elect a Vice-President, and he 
would become President ez-officio. There is no 
constitutional authority for Mr. Butler’s plan of 
a new election by the people. and the practical 
objections to it in the present excited state of 
public feeling are obvious. 

(3.) The only practicable alternative is for 
Congress to submit all legal questions in the 
vase to the Supreme Court. The House of 
Representatives is, from its size and character, 
incompetent to deal with them. Every Senator 
has personal patronage dependent on his de- 
cision, and is therefore not qualified to be a 
judge. The Court is largely composed of Re- 
publicans, it is true, but they have neither per- 
sonal nor political interests at stake in the 
result. To submit the law questions to their 
decision is quite different from the obviously 
objectionable plan of making them a canvassing 
board to count the votes and declare the result; 
it is in accordance with analogies in several of 
the States, which provide for the submission by 
the State authorities of doubtful law points to 
the courts; and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court would be accepted with respect by the 
great body of the citizens, to whatever political 
result the decisions might tend. 


The question of the inviolability of the tele- 
graph is a new and important one, and must 
eventually be settled by the public. Mr. Proc- 
tor Knott is undoubtedly right in declaring that 
‘“*there is nothing in law rendering a communi- 
vation transmitted by telegraph any more privi- 
leged than a communication made orally ;” for 
the law respecting privileged communications 
grew up before the days of the telegraph. 
Whether there ought not to be a difference is 
another question. The general principle is that 
whenever a serious public injury would be in- 
flicted by allowing an infringement of confidence 
the communication is regarded as confidential. 
On this principle lawyers are not allowed to 
reveal the secrets of their clients, nor doctors 
those of their patients, nor clergymen those of 
their parishioners. On the same principle gov- 
ernment has never been allowed to tamper with 
the mails except in rare cases and on specific 
and clear evidence of abuse of the mails for 
purposes of fraud or wrong-doing. The telegraph 
has grown up since the post-office ; and it is in 
the hands of a private corporation, not of the 
government. But the same: principle of public 
policy would prohibit a general ransacking of 
dispatches in a hunt for fraud. 


Mr. Hewitt’s charge iu the House that his 
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letters were opened in the post-office during the 


that disregard of the rights of reputation which 
is the common vice of American public life. 
There is probably no more high-toned gentleman 
in the House; yet he utters a charge which 
throws a cloud of suspicion on every post-office 
clerk in the country, not one of whom is able 
to clear himself of it; and in the next breath 
he asserts that he has no means to prove his 
assertion. Would he subject the servants in his 
household or the clerks in his warehouse to a 
similar public charge, that affected every one of 
them and yet could be brought home to none ? 


Dr. Craver, of New Jersey, leads a forlorn 
hope in a general assault on the rights of speech 
of women, by summoning Mr. See for violation 
of Scripture and Presbyterian rules in allowing 
women to preach in his pulpit. We hope he 
will not be so illogical as to stop with a mere pro- 
hibition of preaching ; for Paul is very explicit, 
‘‘T suffer nota womantoteach . . . but to 
be in silence.” It would be a singularly edifying 
spectacle to see the thousands of Sunday-school 
teachers in the Presbyterian Sunday-schools 
marching out of their places with their books 
under their arms, and leaving their classes to 
the men, because in the ancient Grecian cities, 
where to speak in a public assembly was the 
universal badge of harlotry, Paul advised the 
women not to bring disrepute on the infant 
churches by insisting on the Jewish liberty. 
What the Presbyterian ministers may gener- 
ally think about women’s speaking in meet- 
ing we will not undertake to say ; but certain- 
ly Dr. Craven will have performed the feat of 
the nineteenth century if he succeeds in com- 
pelling them *‘ to be in silence.” He belies his 
name. 


President Seelye’s proposed plan for the re- 
form of Indian affairs will hardly commend 
itself to the judgment of practical men. He 
proposes to organize a trust commission, anal- 
ogous to that which manages the affairs of the 
American Board of Missions or many of our 
colleges; to be self-perpetuating; to serve with- 
out pay; and to have the entire charge of all 
Indian affairs. It is true that the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board and the 
Executive Committee of the American Tract 
Society are practically self-perpetuating; but so is 
the Returning Board of Louisiana, and one such 
in politics is enough. Another plan is to 
organize an independent Indian Department, 
whose bead should report direct to the Presi- 
dent, though he should not be a member of the 
Cabinet. The best plan of all is to get rid of 
Indian affairs as fast as possible, by doing away 
with reservations and annuities, and treating 
the Red man just as we treat the black man, the 
coffee-colored man, the white man, and other 
hued men. 

Dr. Bevan’s first public appearance in this 
country, outside his own pulpit, was at a parler 
lecture delivered by Dr. Ormiston to a select 
circle at Mr. W. E. Dodge’s house. It was a 
radical temperance lecture, and struck at the 
genteel social drinking as the feeder of intem- 
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perance in its worst form. The following reso- 
lution, introduced by Dr. Cuyler and heartily 
adopted, we commend to all who keep open 
house on New Year’s Day: 

** Resolved, That this conference, in view of the 
great peril involved in the injurious social custom 
of drinking intoxicating beverages, especially 
upon New Year’s Day, earnestly implores all who 
dispense hospitality on that day to proffer no in- 
toxicating liquors, and that we hereby respect- 
fully invite the clergy and the press of this and 
other cities to give the widest possible publicity 
to this our appeal.” 


The buildings of the American Missionary 
Association in Macon, Ga., were burned to the 
ground on Wednesday, the 13th inst. The fire, 
which was doubtless incendiary, broke out in 
a barn on an adjoining lot. The delay of the 
fire companies in coming to the rescue gave the 
flames time to seize first upon the school-house 
(a large building belonging the association, but 
partly occupied by the colored schools of the 
city), and their mismanagement or indifference 
allowed the fire to spread to the Norwich Chapel 
and the parsonage in succession. The colored 
people worked with all their might to save what 
was very dear to them. They did rescue the 
main contents of the buildings, and a corre- 
spondent writes, ‘‘If they had been allowed to 
manage the hose would probably have saved the 
property.” The buildings were among the best 
adapted to their uses of those belonging to the 
association. Fortunately they were fairly in- 
sured. It is strange that no notice of this loss 
by fire has appeared in any of the leading news- 
papers. 

A correspondent gave in a recent number an ac- 
count of a private school of cookery established 
in this city. In England they are in advance of 
us in this matter. A committee of the London 
School Board recommended in June, 1875, that 
two centers should be established for classes in 
cookery. ‘This having been approved by the 
Board, they were accordingly opened in Novem- 
ber following. In each case all the Board 
schools in the respective divisions were request- 
ed to send a certain preportion of selected pupil 
teachers and scholars qualified by age, regular 
attendance and good conduct, able and ready to 
attend the cookery classes. Each pupil was re- 
quired to attend a lesson for two hours in the 
afternoon once a fortnight, until twenty lessons 
were given, and it was arranged that from thirty 
to forty from a group of schools should attend 
at one time. After ten lessons had been given 
an examination was held which was so success- 
ful that two more centers were opened in May, 
1876. The instruction at the four centers has 
been steadily carried on up to the present time. 
Eight hundred and sixteen girls have attended. 
After careful examination practice lessons were 
introduced as a part of the course. One-half 
the time spent in each lesson was allotted to 
practice, greatly increasing the interest and 
benefit. The committee are so well satisfied 
with the experiment that they recommend con- 
tinuing and enlarging the scheme, 1st by intro- 
ducing this instruction into the larger girls’ 
schools of the Board. 2d, by holding evening 
schools for the instruction ef teachers and pupil 
teachers; 3d, by employing a teacher of cookery 
and an attendant to give their whole time to 
this work. We commend their example to the 
School Boards of our own large cities. 


Turkey has promulgated its new constitution 
with great solemnity and rejoicings. The Chris- 
tiansin the provinces regard this very much as the 
merchants of New York would regard the pro- 
mulgation of a new constitution by the band of 
river thieves that prey on commerce. Russia 
has emphasized her declaration that she has no 
umbitious designs, by offering to let the Bulga- 
garian provinces be occupied by some neutral 
Christian power, Belgium, forinstance. ‘There 





is no other solution than a military protection. 
To leave the provinces under Turkey is to leave 
the pillaged to the promises of a Government 
that was never known to keep a promise to 
Christians, and that could not do so now with- 
out being overturned by its own subjects. To 
leave them to govern themselves would be ex- 
treme folly. Christian and Turk cannot now 
live in peace on equal terms in the same country 
without the overpowering influence of some 
foreign military power. The Turks are bad 
enough ; the native Christians are, if possible, 
worse ; neither have even an idea of what jus- 
tice is, still less the ability to administer it. 
Self-government would be barbarism. It would 
not leave a missionary in all the provinces over 
night. ‘The whole people, Turk, Jew, Greek, 
Bulgarian, Gypsy and the rest, are uncivilized. 
The Turk has tried governing them long enough. 
It is time some Christian power tried the ex- 
periment. And Russia evidently means that it 
shall be tried. 





~~ TILDEN OR HAYES. 

HE country is in danger just now of falling 

into the same mistakes as befell it from 1850 
to 1860, and which, under inflammatory appeals 
for peace and union, brought forth secession and 
war. It would be unpardonable for us to fall 
twice in one generation into such a hideous 
blunder. Men are tired of uncertainty. They 
want quiet. Business is dull and will not re- 
vive till the political tangle is unraveled. Many 
men who voted for Hayes are beginning to 
say, ‘* Well, Tilden will make a pretty good 
President, and we may as well settle the ques- 
tion and have peace by generous concession.” 
This selfish settlement will bring its own pun- 
ishment with it as sure as justice and moral 
principle bave God on their side ! 

Without just now raising the question of the 
electoral vote, which is prima facie for Hayes, 
let a broader view be taken. 

I. Tilden was a lukewarm Union man before 
and during the war. It is not necessary to 
charge him with sympathy or secret affiliation 
with the South. It is enough that in the tre- 
mendous struggle which destroyed slavery and 
set this continent upon a new path of prosperity, 
his voice and his hand were never felt in the 
army, in legislative halls, nor in popular assem- 
bhes. 

He can carry to the South nothing from that 
great body of Northern citizens who crushed 
secession and cemented the Union. At his 
hands the South has a peace-offering from that 
party that winked at secession and had only 
power enough to get the South into the ditch, 
without either strength or courage to get them 
out again. 

But that which the South needs is the confi- 
dence and cordiality of those who have overcome 
her in the council chamber and in the field. 
There can be no question that the moral senti- 
ment of the North will go with Hayes and ‘not 
with Tilden. Should Hayes be inaugurated, 
and, under his wise and conciliating spirit, 
should the South become satisfied and happy, 
it would be an enduring reconciliation. Mr. 
Tilden cannot give to the South anything but 
the feeble sympathy of Northern Democrats. 
Mr, Hayes can give the cordial good-will of the 
Republican citizens of the North. Any policy 
at his hands, if acceptable to the South, would 
bring with it the hearty good-will of the North, 
without distinction of party. Mr. Tilden may 
bring in his the machinery of government, but 
Mr. Hayes will bring all that and the great 
moral sentiment.of the North, and there will 
be an end, unrepealable. 

IJ. No settlement which involves practical 
injustice to the colored people of the South will 
bring peace to the country. Our troubles 
sprang from slavery, that abyss of injustice, 





Out of it came storms and deadly malaria. 
During the war every act of justice was followed 
by success. It must be owned that not a single 
act of our people toward the Negro was dictated 
by a sense of the rights of this poor and despised 
class. It was for our own sake that they were 
emancipated; for our own sake that they were 
made citizens; for our own sake they were en- 
franchised. Even a justice of selfishness 
brought benefit; but injustice for selfish ends 
will bring a curse. There were two courses 
open after the war: the one to make the slave’s 
safety dependent on the good will and interest 
of his masters and neighbors, without foreign 
alliance, the other to define his rights and 
defend them by the force of the Federal 
Government. ‘There were many who foresaw 
that though the defense of the rights of the 
colored man by the bayonet would bring quickest 
relief, it would through any long period be liable 
to more mischief than benefit. But the panic 
which seized the country at Andrew Johnson’s 
defection, lest by treachery should be lost all 
that had been gained by war, and the intense 
military spirit which yet burned in the nation, 
led to the reconstruction policy which was 
adopted. There is no use now in going back to 
consider the wisdom or unwisdom of that 
policy. Men will greatly differ on a subject 
which is likely to furnish one of the fruitful 
themes of historical criticism in the future. 

But all moderate men will agree that when 
the country determined to enforce the rights of 
the slaves by the whole military power of the 
Government it was bound to carry out that 
policy to the end. 

To divide the South into two parties, the State 
party of white men, and the National party of 
Negroes, to maintain the colored citizen by Fed- 
eral force until he lost all good-will of his neigh- 
bors, would be an act of shocking cruelty, unless 
the Government was determined to continue 
that forceful protection for a generation, and 
until things by new growths had conformed 
themselves to the. interests of both parties. 
Once entered upon, the military policy must be 
continued until the ends sought were secured. 

And this is the grievous fault of the Repub- 
lican party. The colored yoters of Mississippi, 
of Louisiana, of South Carolina, and of portions 
of Georgia und Alabama, had no liberty of 
voting. Their only choice was between death 
and Democracy. It was a timid policy that left 
them helpless. One longed again for Ben 
Wade and Thaddeus Stevens, who were never 
afraid of the results of their convictions. 

But, bad as this was, it will be infamously 
worse if the apathy of the North, or the selfish 
outcry for peace and prosperity, shall deliver 
over the government,.to those who will utterly 
sacrifice the safety, the well being and the 
political integrity of Southern colored citizens 
to the hands of the Democratic party in the 
South, and the infinitely worse spirit of the old 
Democratic party of the North toward the 
emancipated slaves. 

It is not a question of peace or financial un- 
rest that is to be settled, but of national honor, 
of fidelity and of rectitude. 

If, therefore, the Electoral Colleges have 
given Mr. Hayes a prima facie right to the 
Presidential chair, the honor and conscience of 
this nation should demand his inauguration 
with an emphasis that shall put contempt on 
the miserable bluff game which is plainly being 
attempted by Mr. Tilden’s friends—in the hope 
of paralyzing the timid Republicans who would 
consent to sell out the colored people of this na 
tion for the hope of business prosperity ! 

We look hopefully to the inauguration of 
Mr. Hayes because he has the wisdom which 
springs from moral sensibility. We iook hope- 
fully and with intense desire to the inauguration 
of Mr. Hayes because he has been declared by 
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the Electoral Colleges as the choice of the peo- 
ple ; because that technical verdict would have 
had five-fold more emphasis if fraud and vio- 
lence had not suppressed the voice of hundreds 
of thousands of Southern voters. Underneath 
the vote of Electoral Colleges are reasons of 
justice and rectitude that are to the decision 
what the ocean is to a man-of-war; because 
his policy will give to the South a healing assur- 
ance of Northern fraternity, and a pacific solu- 
tion of the internal troubles of the South. To 
reconcile the moral sense of this nation with its 
business prosperity, to do justice to the strong 
by maintaining the cause of the weak, to com- 
plete the great uprising by removing every ves- 
tige of the injustice which led to it,—this is : 
work to which the noblest ambition might as- 
pire, which Hayes can, and Tilden cannot, 
perform. 





A NEW YEAR’S APPEAL. 
( 1 OD has given you one more year in life. 

X Look back upon it. Are you satisfied with 
the way in which it has been spent * Have you 
lived as you ought to have lived ? Have you 
been faithful ? Have you been pure in thought 
and in feeling? Which way, on the whole, 
Have you gravitated down- 
ward, or have you aspired ? Which way has 
habit in you tended ? Has it been secular, self- 
ish, worldly, or has it been disinterested and 
spiritual ? Have you, during the past year, 
prayed more, hoped more, loved more, labored 
more, striven more than during any previous 
year? What have you accomplished ? How 
many would be glad to put their hands over 
their eyes, and not look back ! 

After two or three more days the whole year 
will have passed, the last grain of sand in the 
hour-glass will have run out; and then what ? 
How about the year that is tocome? Is it not 
time to take these things into account ? The 
kingdom of God is before you ; but you will 
never slide into it nor stumble into it. If you 
enter that kingdom it must ‘* suffer violence ” 
at your hands. It cannot be gained except by 
labor and enterprise. 

This is the time to make new resolutions. 
You give gifts on Christmas and New Year’s: is 
there any gift so beseeming and so worthy as 
the gift of the heart? 


have you gone ? 


God says, ‘* My son, give 
me thine heart.” Is there any other gift which 
is like that? Will you make that gift to God at 
this season of the year? Is not this a time for 
you to give your heart to God, and begin to 
live a Christian life ? 

Begin where you are, without further delay. 
Begin by the formation of holy purposes, 
Consecrate your life to Christ. Is that too 
much? Will you not then go so far at least as 
to resolve that, by the help of God, if you take 
no forward steps in the year that is to come, 
you will take no backward ones? Are you not 
willing to say, ‘* By the help of God J will do 
no more evil”? Are you not willing, before 
fiod, to say, ‘‘ From this hour forth, by ghe 
help of God, I will forsake my sins”? Are you 
willing to renounce your secret sins; your sins 
of the imagination; your sins of appetite; your 
sins of eating and drinking; your sins of lust; 
your sins of envy and jealousy; your sins of 
hatred and revenge; all the sins that corrupt the 
fiber of your nobler disposition ? 

Is that too much ? Is that too heavy a load 
to carry ? Will you not, then, at least say, ‘*I 
will enter into a serious consideration of the 
subject of religion” ? And will you consider it 
fairly ? Will you consider it with the open Word 
of God in your hand? Will you consider it 
asking God to enlighten your understanding ? 
Will you go down on your knees and ask God 
to help you to come to a right decision concern- 
ing this matter? Will you do as much as that ? 

Do you say, ‘* Teannot promise that” 2 What 





will you promise ? What will you do? Is there 
no purpose formed in your minds which shall be 
fruitful in the coming year ? Will you content 
yourself with only a transient thought, a fitting 
feeling, ending almost in the moment in which 
it was born? Shall this year close, and shall 
the new year come, and shall you stand looking 
your character and destiny in the face, and shall 
there be formed in you no high purpose, no 
earnest determination ? 

You who are young, and whose habits are yet 
vincible, begin the Christian life at once. You 
who are in the midst of life, and in full man- 
hood, do not forget to love and serve God. Take 
now your pencil or your pen, and write on the 
leaf of your Bible, or in some other treasured 
spot, ‘‘ From this hour I set my face toward the 
kingdom of God, and I give myself to the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

And may God accept your covenants, sanctify 
your hearts, and lift upon you the light of His 
countenance, and give you henceforth the joy 
of his salvation. 








THANKs.—Every week since the first of Sep- 
tember has shown a steady increase in the circu- 
lation of the Christian Union, notwithstanding 
the universal business depression. For this we 
are indebted to our old subscribers, who have 
sent in new names with their renewals ; and to 
our clerical friends, who have cordially seconded 
our efforts to give their congregations some 
knowledge of the paper and its purposes. They 
will permit us to take this means to return our 
thanks for what is an expression of personal 
good-will, as well as of confidence in the princi- 
ples of the Christian Union. The publisher last 
week sent out the annual bills to those whose 
subscriptions expire on the first of January. He 
desires us to call their special attention to the 
offer printed on the back of their bills, and to 
invite them to do as so many have done—send a 
new subscriber’s name with their own renewal. 





NOTES. 

—‘* Freeman’s Journal” assures us that the cir- 
cular which we printed November 29th, entitled 
‘*Roman Catholics to the Polls,” was gotten up 
by the opponents of the Catholics in order to 
create a prejudice against them. As it assigned no 
authority for this statement we were incredulous ; 
inquiries, however, in other directions confirm 
this declaration. If we had known these facts we 
should still have published the circular, though 
with a somewhat more vigorous comment. There 
would be some excuse for a Catholic’s voting fora 
Catholic on the ground of his religion; there 
would be less for an appeal to Protestants to vote 
against him on the ground of his religion ; but to 
invent a circular for the purpose of prejudicing 
voters against the Catholics is a criminal blunder 
so egregious that we are still puzzled to under- 
stand how even a Know Nothing could have com- 
mitted it. In our first issue we said, ‘* We hope 
to be able to report that it (the circular) is disa- 
vowed and condemned by those who have a right 
to speak for the Roman Catholic Church.” We 
are rejoiced to be able to make that report. 

—The Republican party would do well to go to 
Sunday-school the first Sunday in January and 
study the lesson of Rehoboam’s mistake. Whether 
that party lives or dies depends on whether it 
takes the counsel of the men who want it to 
promise scorpions to the South, or those who 
want it to heed the demand of the Southern 
States for amelioration of their political evils. 

—The sale of the Johnston collection realized 
the sum of $332,719, being a small advance on the 
total original cost of the pictures sold, and, con- 
sidering the unprecedented scarcity of money, a 
remarkable proof that ajudicious purchase in the 
fine art line is a good investment. That most of 
the purchasers were Americans in a sale practical- 
ly open to all the world emphasizes the theory. 
The ‘‘ Slave Ship’ was bought for a Boston lady 
for $10,000, about a third of what Mr. Johnston 
paid for it. Church's ‘‘ Niagara” brought $12,500, 
and will hereafter be accessible to the public in 
the Corcoran gallery at Washington. This was 
the highest sum paid for any single picture, <A 





microscopic Meissonier, ‘‘ Soldiers Playing Cards,” 
brought the next highest price, $11,500. 


—In advance of any requisition on the part of 
the city authorities, the Trustees of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, are altering all inner doors so 
that they will swing both ways, and are taking 
additional precautions to securely fasten open the 
heavy outer doors during service. The changes 
are in deference rather to the nervous anxiety ex- 
cited by the late calamity than to any absolute 
necessity ; for Plymouth Church is one of the 
safest buildings in this country. It was construc 
ted in the expectation of a numerous audience, and 
in strength of supports, guards against fire, and 
rapidity of exit is superior to ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of places of public worship. 


—The Greenwich street elevated railway in this 
city has been steadily growing in popular favor, 
and in apparent carrying capacity. Its second 
accident occurred last week in the shape of a col- 
lision which seems to have been utterly unneces- 
sary. Fortunately, no lives were lost, and the 
cars were not thrown from the track, thus dem 
onstrating, at least, the excellence of the mechan 
ical arrangements. It is stated by the ‘‘ World” 
that the switch-tender, who was the immediate 
‘ause of the collision, is regularly on duty from 
before daylight in the morning until 8 P.M., with 
no interval for meals. During this time he has 
to move the switch, on an average, twice every 
two minutes. Does not this, if it is a fact, dis- 
tribute the blame somewhat ?” 


—Another Cardinal, Constantine Patrizi, has 
died at Rome, and still another is very ill, giving 
color to the alleged superstition that Cardinals 
die in groups of three. 


—The Pennsylvania Railroad has arranged its 
ferry-boat trips so that the papers must be at the 
ferry at three o’clock, A.M., in order to catch what 
is ironically called ‘the fast mail,” which leaves 
at four o’clock. This hour’s waste of time 
can be avoided by using Adams’ Express. 
Of course, such is the suspiciousness of the jour- 
nalistiec mind, the railroad is accused of being in 
league with the express company and with the 
Philadelphia newspapers. 

—Common street mud in Virginia City is said to 
yield silver at the rate of $7 to the ton, and yet 
miners there are on strike and times are very dull. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. The existence of God has been generally acknowledged 
in all ages, but his character is always a matter of con- 
jecture. Ministers always assume his perfect goodness. 
Now, from what we know from experience, it seems to me 
he is like humanity, sometimes clever and sometimes far 
from it. Evidently things are as he desires or he is not al- 
mighty, and whatever the end intended I believe it will not 
vary a hair, as his wisdom and ability are apparent in creation. 
But are you unfortunate in birth, and life consequently a 
drawn-out torture, or are you ignorant and bring on yourself 
painfulness, or does some more powerful one bring to you 
torture—in such cases does this Creator lift his finwer to re- 
lieve, though much entreated? The non-praying or non- 
God-fearing frequently overcome their afflictions as much 
as the praying and God-fearing. You will say, ** Ob, this will 
all be made up and rectified in the future.’’ Now, we don’t 
judge thus of our fellows. We judge of them and their ac- 
tions in the future by their present actions. Arethey good- 
ness now, we trust in them for goodness inthe future. Now, 
I long to believe, know, God’s perfect goodness, but how can 
I? I see that many who profess vo believe it don’t. They 
whine, murmur, complain, when if they actually believed it 
they would rest in perfect peace. ie oe A 

HIS is the same old problem which has per 

plexed troubled souls ever since the days of 
Job. We should despair of answering it in a 
treatise ; we shall only attempt to afford material 
for reflection in this paragraph. 

1. Without revelation life is an unsolved and 
insoluble riddle. The world has produced no 
clearer intellect than that of John Stuart Mill, 
and he gave it up. The old solution was either 
an imperfect God—and that was Mr. Mill’s pro- 
posed solution; or two Gods, one good and the 
other evil. and that is the solution practically 
held by many a modern Persian, who ealls Or- 
muzd God, and Ahriman the devil, and accounts 
the latter all but omnipotent and ompipresent. 

2. With revelation the problem is not wholly 
explained, but much light is thrown upon it. This 
life is only a school, the future life is the true life. 
Death is graduation, and pain is the great teach- 
er. All processes of moral development are more 
or less painful, for they consist in the subjection 
of the lower desires to the spiritual. Whether 
God might have ordained some other teacher we 
cannot tell; we can conceive none so effective. 
One thing is certain, we are standing on th: 
wrong side of the loom: we cannot tell what the 


pattern will be when all is completed, Nor is 
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i. true that we judge our fellow-men by their un- 
completed actions. Will our correspondent con- 
demn the dentist because he is irrita‘ing the 
aching tooth in cleaning it out and filling it? 
Wait till God gets through. 

3. The basis of our faith in God’s love is not 
nature, but our personal spiritual acquaintance 
with him. We know his love as a child knows a 
mother’s love, and that is not by a process of rea- 
soning. We know that there are many to whom 
this phrase ‘‘ spiritual communion” seems only a 
pretty piece of poetry; and yet most of them 
have known days when peace has seemed to rest 
on all earthly things, and the barrier between 
them and infinite Goodness has seemed on the 
point of vanishing. If such a state of feeling can 
exist once it may return again and again till spir- 
itual life is the common experience. When God’s 
personal love is thus learned by personal contact 
with him all else becomes clear, not always to the 
intellect but always to the heart. The soul then 
learns to assume his love as an axiom. This is 
exactly what most children are compelled to do as 
regards their parents, whose love they often would 
be puzzled to deduce from much that is really 
wise and good in the parental training but is 
beyond the child’s comprehension. 

2. What rule does the Bible give as to the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper? 

There is no Scriptural rule as to the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper. There are indications 
that it formed a part of every Sunday church ser- 
vice in the apostolic times. In the Roman Catholic 
and ritualistic churches it is still a weekly service. 
The New Testament is silent on the subject, leav- 
ing it to the inclination of the worshiper. Nor 
does it require the Lord’s Supper to be perpetu- 
ally observed. There is only a request, ‘* Do this 
in remembrance of me.” If one is not inclined by 
the prompting of love to keep the Lord’s Supper 
in remembrance of the Lord, he had better stay 
away. Better not go at all than to go because 
‘** required.” 

#3. What is the meaning of Matt. xxii., 2. last clause: ** God 
is not the God of the dead but of the living’’ ? 

The Sadducees did not believe in immortality, 
nor in the inspiration of any of the Old Testament 
but the first five books, and these contain no di- 
rect statewent or promise of immortality. Christ 
in his argument with them refers to the language 
of these books, and declares that it implies the 
immortality of man. The plain implication of 
the passige is that immortality existed before 
Christ, andywas more or less distinctly recognized 
by the Old Testament Jews. 

Ss. W. L.—Christ visibly appeared to Paul at 
the time of the latter’s conversion. See Acts ix., 
17; xxii., 13. There is no evidence that Paul ever 
saw Christ before that time. 

4. St. Paul told Timothy to ‘‘give attendance to reading.” 
What writings besides the Sacred Scriptures were accessible 
to Timothy, and how much of the New Testament was writ- 
ten when St. Paul gave this counsel to Timothy ? 

There were many manuscript writings—relig- 
ious, philosophical, dramatic, poetic, ete. All 
known elements of literature were represented in 
the great library at Alexandria, and in other 
smaller collections in other cities. How far they 
were accessible to Timothy there is no means of 
knowing. The date of the books of the New Tes- 
tament can only be approximately fixed. Prob- 
ably Matthew and Luke, perhaps Mark, and 
almost certainly Acts and the principal Pauline 
Epistles were written before 1st Timothy. 

5. Will the editor of the Christian Union please guide the 
writer to the obtaining of a really good hymn-book for Sun- 
day Schools ? 

For a Sunday School capable of really good but 
somewhat difficult music, we commend the Hym- 
nary ; for one less musically capable, the Book of 
Praise. Either of them contains no doggerel in 
verse, and no country dances sanctified for Sun- 
day in masic. Bigelow & Main, New York, are 
the publishers. 

ANnonyMoOUS.—Further inquiries have developed 
some additional information respecting Inebriate 
Asylums. ; 

There is one—a private asylum—for women at 
Binghamton ; the price of board varies from $10 
to $20. Address Susan J. Taber, M. D., Supt. 
The State institution will probably never be so 
enlarged as to provide for female patients, though 
that was in the original design. Experience shows 
that it is not well to bring too many patients 
under one roof. Medicines are used, tonics and 
sedatives, but no specific for inebriety is recog- 
nized by the medical faculty, 

M.—The cooking school referred to in a con- 
tributor’s article in our isane of 6th December is 
situated at No. 8 St. Mark’s Place, in this city. 





“FOLLOW ME.” 
By CHARLES F. DEEMs. 


W "2 am I, Lord, my Lord, oh, who am I, 

j That I should follow thee? 

What canst thou have of help if Lam nigh? 
What canst thou want of me? 

I cannot lift thee, Lord, when thou dost bow 
Under thine awful load ; 

I cannot pluck a thorn from out thy brow, 
Nor smoothe thy rugged road. 


It is not in my power to give relief 
When thou shalt utter plaint; 

I shall but faint at sight of thy great grief 
And die if thou shouldst faint; 

If on thy shoulders there should fall a red, 
Or men should spit on thee, 

My heart would burst, as if in sight of God 
Enduring blasphemy. 


If on the loftiest spaces thou hast trod, 
All crowns upon thy brow, 
Why thence to earth camest thou, great Son of God ? 
And why a traveler thou? 
What is the measure of thy great Life-Plan, 
Which I so dimly see ? 
And whither goest thou, great Son of Man* 
And why not stay with me? 


But, if thou go, and askest company 
Of such a one as I, 

Go gently, Lord; my weakness thou dost see 
And I must keep most nigh. 

Turn often with thy tender eyes and give 
Such looks divine at me, 

Thut I shall rather die than ever grieve 
Thy loving sanctity. 


Yes, I will go: I go: reach me thy hand 
And, when I stumble, hold; 
And when about to fall, oh! make me stand, 
And in thy strong arms fold. 
I need thy presence more than thou need’st mine, 
I cannot live alone ; 
And thou wilt go, must go; and I am thine, 
O leave me not alone. 


’Tis only thou canst lead me in the right, 
And drive the wrong away; 

*Tis thou alone canst lead me through the night 
Into the blessed day: 

And if I follow through Gethsemane 
And sink with thee alone, 

When thou ascendest I shall follow thee 
Up to thy Father's throne. 

St. ANDREW'S DAY, 1876. 








NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
By EMILie TOLMAN. 
~~ and I sat up to watch the Old Year 
out; not that we cared much about the Old 
Year: but we thought we would see the last of 
him. So I drew an easy chair before the hearth, 
and sat down. 

The house was very quiet; for every body else 
had gone to bed. Outside the snow was falling, 
soft and white; but that made no noise, and the 
only sound I heard was tick, tick, tick. 

1 looked at the clock. It was just eleven, so I 
had yet an hour with the Old Year. I looked at 
the fire. It winked and blinked at me in a famil- 
jar way, as much as to say, ** Never mind me, I 
am all right, and plenty warm enough.” Then 
after a little while I closed my eyes, though I 
didn’t mean to. 

Psyche kept hers wide open all the time. 
Psyche never sleeps. I do that for both of us. 
Sometimes when I wake she tells me where she 
has been in the night, and what adventures she 
has encountered. She does the strangest things 
when I'm asleep and can’t atténd to her. 

As we were sitting there before the fire, and the 
short hand of the clock was slowly creeping over 
the little space it had to travel before twelve, and 
the long hand was steadily gliding around its 
hourly circle, the door opened and in came an old 
man. His long, silvery hair and beard gleamed 
in the flickering firelight. He was closely wrapped 
in a great fur cloak which he seemed too feeble to 
carry, for as he walked he leaned heavily on his 
staff, and his knees trembled under his weight. 

‘Oh, it’s you!” said Psyche, who seemed to 
know him very well. 

The old man looked at her sadly, and said: 
‘* You don’t seem to like me much.” 

‘Perhaps not,” returned Psyche, with a touch 
of bitterness. ‘‘ Why should I? Have you given 
me health, or wealth, or position? Have you not 
even deprived me of many of the good things I 
had before you came?” 

Then the old man slowly made reply: 

‘*]T have indeed taken away some things that you 
called blessings, knowing that they would prove 
otherwise to you. I have brought some clouds 
over your life; but it was that the rain which fell 
from them might make the harvest more abundant. 
I have sent the frost to destroy some of your fair 





est buds of hope, but it was that I might give you 
better things in their place. Oh! I would have 
done much for you, my child. You forget, perhaps, 
how many days I made the sun toshine. I have 
been with you twelve months to-night. I have 
brought heat and cold, summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest; but where are the sweet flowers 
and aromatic spices, the pleasant fruits and wav- 
ing grains with which I should go laden to the 
Master?” 

Psyche only wept, and answered not a word. 

Then the old man looking pityingly upon her 
said in softer accents: ‘‘I would not be hard upon 
you, child. Here are indeed a few imperfect 
blossoms which, freshened by these tears, will be 
received by Him who knoweth human frailty.” 

Then Psyche fell upon her knees and prayed, 
‘“‘Oh give me one blessing ere you go!” and 
the old man, placing his trembling hand upon her 
head, said, ‘‘I do bless thee, my child.” 

Psyche looked up through her tears, but he was 
gone, and she saw him no more. In his place 
there stood another guest, a youth robed in ermine 
and glittering with diamonds. 

‘*Who are you?” asked Psyche. 

‘*T am the New Year,” he answered, while a 
bright smile played over his fair young face. 
‘* Shall we not be friends?” 

‘**Sinee fate has brought us together, so let it 
be,” she answered, taking his offered hand. 
** Yet,” she added with a sigh, *‘ you cannot bring 
back the past.” 

‘* Nay,” said the youth, ‘‘but are the opportu- 
nities of the future worth nothing? I may not 
tell what lies in store for you, but this secret I 
will unfold. Give me every day some sweet flower 
of love, some lowly blossom of patience or content, 
some modest growth of usefulness, some fragrance 
of gentle deeds, and you will find me become 
more beautiful as I grow older, and more lavish 
of my gifts to you, and in the end you will say, 
‘That was the best year I ever knew.’ ” 

Then Psyche said, ‘‘O New Year, I will follow 
your bidding; and will go with you trustfully, 
hopefully, joyfully.” 

There was a sound of glad music in the air, I 
opened my eyes, but saw no one. I never see 
Psyche. Outside still noiselessly fell the snow, 
and I heard no sound but tick, tick, tick. I looked 
at the fire. It was winking and blinking at me 
with a satisfied air. I looked at the-clock. It 
was ten minutes past twelve. i 

‘* A Happy New Year!” I said to Psyche, and 
she echoed back ‘‘ A Happy New Year!’ 





HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLLE. 
1.—MEANS OF STUDY. 

My Dear Friend: 

N answering your question, which I have epi- 

tomized in the title of this and two succeeding 
letters on the subject, I shall assume that you 
have neither the means to purchase a large library 
nor the time and opportunity to make good use 
of it if you had it. I shall assume, too, what 
your.letter implies, that you are engaged in some 
form of Bible instruction, and that you want 
some suggestions to aid you in getting a clear, 
practical knowledge of the Bible yourself, which 
you may impart to others. 

For this purpose you need a library. You can- 
not study without books. But your library need 
not be large nor expensive. A jackknife in skillful 
hands fs better than a full tool-chest in the hands 
of a bungler. 

First you must have a reference Bible, and a 
good one. It isa matter of no mean importance 
to have one Bible that is good enough to last a 
life-time. I have one, a Bagster, that I have 
carried over twenty years. I can turn to a book, 
a chapter, or a text with celerity ; in another 
Bible I might ransack the pages for the missing 
verse in vain. For I have learned to know the 
verses by their localities. I carry a Bagster be- 
cause I have carried it so long. But I think there 
is small doubt that the Teachers’ Bible of the 
Tract Society is better and cheaper. Its maps are 
put together at the close ; its appendix is fuller ; 
its references are better and more numerous. Buy 
your Bible in flexible binding, It costs more but 
it never wears out, 

Next toa reference Bible js a Bible Text-Rook 
and a Concordance ; the Text-Book is more im 




















portant than the Concordance as well as cheaper. 
The difference between a Text-Book and a Con 
cordance is that the former gives you references to 
Seripture teaching according to svhjects, while the 
latter gives a classification of all Neripture texts 
according to aords. 
Coneordance under the word ** atonement” you 


Thus, if you look in your 


will only find one verse referred to, for the arord 
but if 
you look in your Text-Book you will find many 


only occurs once in the New Testament 


references, for the New Testament is full of the 
doctrine. The use of a Concordance is to find a 
given text,one important word of which you know; 
the use of the Text-Book is to find a collection of 
sible texts on any given theme, not one of which 
you may have known before. 

Next to the Text Book and Concordance, which 
are simply contrivances for finding out what is in 
the Bible, comes a good Bible Dictionary. The 
object of this is to give a knowledge of Bibli 
‘al geography and antiquities, without which much 
that is in the Bible is but imperfectly intelligible. 
The best cheap dictionary is a little one published 
by the Tract Society, for $1.25, I believe; now 
rather antiquated; but a new collection is in prep 
aration. I advise you, however, to save your 
money and buy a larger and more satisfactory 
work. For scholars who want to study the con 
flicting themes and opinions of learned men there 
is nothing so good as the American edition of 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary in four volumes. But 
he who has not acquired some practical skill in 
balancing pros and cons is liable to get lost in the 
labyrinthine discussions of this scholarly work. 
For such, a ‘* Dictionary of Religious Knowledge” 
is published by Harper & Brothers which aims to 
include both all Biblical subjects and all impor 
tant theological and ecclesiastical topies. Of that, 
since I was its chief editor, I shall not say any- 
thing more than that it was prepared with especial 
view to the wants of those Biblical students who 
wanted a volume to give them the results without 
the processes of scholarship. 

Next to a, Bible Dictionary is a good Commen 
tary on the Bible. I know a great many persons 
express a contempt for commentaries. And as 
commentaries are often used, the contempt is nat 
ural; only it is deserved by the use, not by the 
book. 
ied, it is a book to help you study the Bible. 
Knives and forks are better than fingers for the 
purposes of eating; but the man who should at 
tempt to eat knives and forks would have a sorry 


The commentary is not a book to be stud 


meal. Study the Bible; let a good commentary 


help you in your study. It will give you the best 
reading when there are variations. It will give 
you the meaning of the original when the English 
version is inadequate. It will give you light on 
manners and customs when they are needed as 
interpreters. It will give you the connection with 
the context and light from parallel passages when 
the meaning is obscure. It will indicate to you 
the spiritual purpose of the writer, and of the 
Spirit of God in the writer, as that is conveyed by 
And it will give you the 
best suggestive thoughts of the best thinkers, or 


various circumstances. 


some of them, respecting the meaning and use of 
the passage. It is the very folly of self-conceit to 
assume, assome of the critics of the commeataries 
do, that any man can pick up his Bible, and in 
half an hour read as much in a verse or a 
chapter, without aid, as he can after a conference 
with the most devout and scholarly thinkers who 
have spent days and weeks in the reverent study 
of the same book and perhaps the same passage. 
Finally, you need, to complete your library, a 
blank-book in which to enter the results of your 
I do not advise any system of Bible- 
Keep your Bible clean, to express to 


study. 
marking. 
you God’s thoughts, not to serve as a journal or 
a diary of your own. The best blank-book for 
library purposes is an interleaved Bible ; the best 
for use in the class is a little blank-book to be car- 
ried in the pocket; better than either is a com- 
bination—a small blank-book to jot down the 
thought at the moment, toserve as the merchant's 
day-book, and an Index Rerum or an interleaved 
Bible, into which these thoughts are transferred 
from time to time, to serve as the merchant’s 
journal and ledger. 

One other means of study is as important as a 
library—that is time. If you will select half an 
hour—the morning half hour is the best, in my 
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judgment —for regular and systematic study of 
the Word of God, though each day you will do 
but little, you will be surprised to find how much 
you have learned in the course of the year. The 
tortoise still beats the hare in the race. 
In a second letter | shall have something to say 
of methods of Bible study. 
Yours sincerely, 
LYMAN ABROT. 





MR. BE. BE. HALES HISTORY 


By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


CLASS, 


T is probably an uneommon thing to find a 

pastor—in either city or country—-who has 
such a faculty of setting all the brains and hearts 
and bodies of his people to work developing their 
special gifts as Edward Everett Hale. <A glance 
at the printed calendar of the church for any 
given month shows a carefully arranged system, 
which is made to include a great deal and a great 
variety of work, intellectual, charitable and so- 
cial as well as religious—in fact, combining them 
allin the general plan, so that where one begins 
and the other ends it would not be quite easy to 
tell. ‘Taken altogether it impresses an outsider as 
a very friendly, a very benevolent and educational 
church. It is a place where you can ask ques 
tions, find out a good many ways of usefulness, 
and get help; and is not this in the legitimate 
province of church business / 

The atmosphere is genial and helpful: and not 
the least in consequence among the occasions in 
which the visitor is made to feel this is the meet 
ing of the ladies’ history class, presided over by 
the pastor, and which meets on alternate Wednes 
day afternoons in the large lecture room, the 
numbers who attend having so increased that they 
have outgrown the parlor formerly used. Ladies 
from the neighboring towns now drop in for the 
hour, at their pleasure, so that the circle has 
widened steadily on the ‘*’Ten times one” prin 
cipal. 

The significant mottoes whieh greet you on 
your entrance are the familiar ones, ** Look up 
and not down,” * Look forward and not back,” 
ete., with the governing principle consolidated in 
the closing words on one ecard, ** Lend a hand.” An 
illuminated text, *‘ Christ is Risen,” equally char 
acteristic, seems intended to consummate the up 
ward idea embodied in the foregoing ones. The 
pictures on the walls are on Scriptural subjects, 
copies froin the old masters, Raphael’s cartoons, 
the Madonnas, aseensions and kindred subjects 
enough of them to give a home-like sort of adorn 
ment tothe room. The arrangement of seats is 
such as to bring the class as near as possible to 
the speaker, who has them close in front, on his 
right and his left, so that he is almost literally in 
their midst. 

One afternoon must be made to indicate the 
manner in which these readings are carried on. 
The room speedily fills with ladies young and 
old; a bright, genial company, whose faces are 
beaming with eager interest in their subject and 
whose manners have a cordiality that is refresh 
ing. And to his. place, before the round table 
covered with the books needed for the occasion, 
comes the pastor, looking with his scholarly but 
worn face, his crisp, brown beard and wavy hair 
and grand head, which seems so disproportionate 
to his slender frame, like some picture of aseholar 
which you have seen done by one of the old paint 
ers. He salutes this one and that one with some 
off-hand words of kindliness, and the assemblage 
seems more and more home-like. There is no 
stiffness, no constraint, no formality. 

The words which announce the opening of the 
class are, ‘‘ Now if you will all join with me we 
will unite in prayer,” after which a simple invo- 
eation; then the subject and the time (the Ameri 
ean Revolution taking up the series for this 
winter) are mentioned, questions are asked and 
answered, a few pages are read, or rather the 
leading paragraphs interspersed with anecdotes 
and comments, the whole being done in the easi 
est, most informal manner. For instance, on an 
afternoon when some of the least interesting mat 
ter of the period chanced to come into the course, 
he gave the dry portion so pleasantly set off with 
cheery impromptu remarks thrown in paren 
thetically as to make it the reverse of tedious. 





‘* Now Franklin’s letters,” said he, ‘‘are about 


~ 6p 
ree | 


as interesting as anything you ever got hold of in 
your life. He succeeded as diplomatist by telling 
the truth. He 
spoke at all, but 


always told the truth when he 
Franklin had a great gift of 
better known 


keeping silence Franklin was 


lin Europe than Washington. His ‘Poor Rich 


ard’ has been translated into Greek.” It was 
neither a reading nor a lecture, but an extempore, 
chatty, conversational way of putting the thing 
before you so you could see it and become all en 
gaged to ‘tread up” for yourself; to prepare you 
for which, he said, ‘‘If | were an average lady, 
and had average time, | should read”—this and 
that—he gave a list, chiefly letters and graphic 
personal narrative, saying ‘‘there is a great ad 
vantage in reading history through letters; of 
course you cannot look over the whole ground as 
Then followed 


suggestions; and the class broke up, every one 


Bancroft can some off-hand 
stimulated to work and investigate for herself; 
and the same analogy would bold good in other 


matters besides history. 





THE ONE. CHURCH. 
By Rev. W. E. Knox, 
sing EK chureh that Christ prayed for is to be one, 
She is to be That is to 
say, her unity is to be the highest and eompletest 


‘perfect in one.” 
possible. This is as certain as that Christ prayed 
for it, and that no request of his was ever ad- 
dressed to unhearing ears. Never since our Lord 
offered that prayer were so many lips in all the 
chureh repeating it as to-day. We speak advisedly 
in saying that the signs of the heavenly answer 
were never so bright to the vision of the church 
as now the causes never so conspicuous and con- 
spiring on behalf of the unity for which Christ 
prayed and devout hearts have so long waited. 

It is a most important question what this per- 
fect union is, and what are the influences at work 
to effect. it. 

Of course, as all agree, it is a unity of faith. 
The prayer that they might be one was for those 
‘that shall be/iere on me.” All true union must 
begin at that point, a common faith as to the per 
son, work and mission of Christ. 

It is equally agreed that it must be a union of 
lore ‘* By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

A third element is unity of aim and effort. 
‘** That the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” The end of church unity 1s a world-wide 
faith in Christ. 


gressive, evangelistic 


This is the grand aim of all ag- 
labor. No one ean truly 
believe in Jesus without wishing and striving to 
bring others into the same experience. 

Additional however to all these is the unity af 
what is otherwise called external 
Py most writers and speakers 


organization : 
and visible unity. 
this feature is ignored or pronounced impractica 
ble, yet nothing is clearer to our mind than that 
it cannot be left out of any scheme that aims at 
the perfeet unity Christ prayed for. 

Look at several considerations bearing on this 
point. 

In the first place most of the good we know of 
in this world is connected with organization and 
is nothing without it. It is the nature of all life 
to organize, and the most perfect of organisms 
is that which we have in the human form, typical 
of Christ’s body, the church. No one thinks it 
necessary to depreciate the organic part in man in 
order to exalt that which is intellectual and 
moral. Human society is organic and its blessings 
could not be realized otherwise. And, in regard 
to spiritual good, this is the law; that it must 
take on exterior and visible form before it is 
available to the world in general. That form it 
finds in that organization which is the church. 
The apostles did not deem it enough to promote 
individual faith and love in human hearts; they 
sought to give them expression through the out- 
ward and organic church. ‘Now ye are the 
body of Christ, and members in particular.” 
If they were all one member where were the 
body? but now are they many members, but one 
body. All the fruits of apostolic zeal in individual 
converts would have been dissipated and lost had 
they not been combined in a visible expression 
and organization. Hence, wherever they went, 
they planted churches. 

It is also true that as all effort towards a com- 
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mon end becomes efficient, it tends to a common 
organized method. There is always a best way 
of accomplishing an object, and all true enter- 
prise seeks to find it. In the ordinary processes of 
agriculture and manufacture the most skilled and 
scientific method eventually takes the lead and 
absorbs every other. The most ingenious and 
effective machinery, whether it ,be a printing, 
mowing or sewing machine, becomes the model 
after which all others are fashioned. In politics 
common ends secure common organization. The 
separate American colonies become confederate, 
the confederacy ends in a Union, The moment 
the Italian provinces took heart for deliverance 
from Imperial and Papal tyranny there was a 
movement towards reconstruction under a com- 
mon Government, and out of it came the grand 
consummation of Italian unity. Without insist- 
ing on a jure divino form of church activity, 
polity and worship, we may believe that there is 
a best mode in all of these, and that the increas- 
ing earnestness and enterprise of the church will 
yet lay hold upon them. 

This oneness of organization is also essential to 
oneness of manifestation. Christ meant that the 
union he prayed for should be apparent as well as 
efficient. ‘‘ That the world may /now that thou 
hast sent me.” Now it is certain the various 
chureh organizations are in apparent conflict. 
They have been and still are regarded by many as 
diverse and adverse corporations. Their unity 

not impressive. And the history of their aliena- 
tions and oppositions is most disheartening and 
reproach ful. 

Economy of administration is another point to 
be gained. The Gospel is opposed to waste. 
Christ’s example demands the gathering up of 
the fragments. Look at the expense of so many 
different Boards ; at the amount lavished in sus- 
taining half a dozen churches where only one is 
wanted, to the detriment and/destitution of places 
where there are neither men nor money to finish 
one church. 

Very sensible, it will be said, but very imprac- 
ticable. We may expect, indeed are rapidly real- 
izing, unity of faith, charity, co-operation, but 
unity of organization is too hopeless. 

Yet, let it be asked, if the greater thing of unity 
in Christian doctrine can be realized, why not the 
lesser thing of mere organization? When the 
World’s Alliance comes together, do they say, ‘‘We 
are agreed on points of faith; we are one in heart, 
only we cannot give it expression. We can’t or- 
ganize”? They go about their business and organ- 
ganize. They have no trouble about worship. 
This you say, however, is but temporary. Yes, 
the end is temporary and the effort comparatively 
trivial and temporary. But if a trifling amount 
of effort can produce a temporary agreement in 
organization, what cannot a vigorous and pro- 
longed effort do? Besides, the church was once 
a unit organically ; Why not again? She expects 
to beso in the millennial state ; as she approaches 
that time must she not approximate the condi- 
tion ? 

And that sheis certain to approximate that con- 
dition, consider how the several causes now at 
work are adapted to that end. One is the influ- 
ence of church work. It is that which has 
brought and kept together the two branches of 
the Presbyterian Church. Many said, They will 
only fly the wider apart if you bring them 
into unity. But others believed that their com- 
mon work that had so increased upon their hands 
would be their safety and surety in this union. 
And so it has proved. There is no time nor tem- 
per for doctrinal hair-splitting. The General 
Assembly cannot even stop to watch the oscilla- 
tions of Prof. Swing. ‘‘ Give him rope and let 
him swing where he will; we have other business 
besides giving him consequence.” The grand 
talk is of the Missionary, Educational, Church 
Erection, and other work. And when the whole 
church gets deeper still into this work; when 
Christian men have come to understand how great 
the warfare is with our mighty foes and have ad- 
ventured into the thick fight, they will forget all 
minor differences and fall into line of battle with- 
out caring what regimentals they wear. 

Education will be another assimilating cause. 
It is not differences of doctrine so much as of 
cultivation and taste that decide the ecclesiastical 
connections of most communicants. Where shall 





we be most at home, is the question. Education, 
when it has carried its rapid achievements through 
another third or half a century, will have wrought 
wonders in this respect. The evangelical denomi- 
nations will have come nearly into the same plane 
of thought and taste, so that good people in all of 
the churches will easily feel at home in one ano- 
ther’s company and see no reason why they should 
be kept apart. 

Interdenominational acquaintance and_ inter- 
course, whose facilities are so steadily multiplying, 
is another powerful agency. But on this we may 
not dwell, nor on the objections which will sug- 
gest themselves to many minds, and which it 
would please us, had we space, to answer. 





“WHITER THAN SNOW.” 
By Davip DURING. 

@) GENTLE snow, descending 
. Upon the earth so still, 

Transfiguring with thy whiteness 
The street, the field, the hill! 

O ceaseless snow-fiakes, hov’ring 
So lightly in the air, 

And tenderly, softly, cov'ring 
The wearied earth so bare! 

O robe of heavenly texture! 
O beauty from on high! 


Caught up from earth unspotted 
And woven in the sky! 


The bustling, busy city, 
When hushed in peaceful night, 
Is clothed in softest raiment 
Of pure, unsullied white. 
On every roof it gathers, 
On hovel and on hall; 
Foul filth and squalor hiding, 
And beautifying all. 


Out in the open country, 
When crops are gathered home, 
The snow extends a garment 
Over the stiffening loam. 
The summer's work is ended, 
The land refreshment seeks, 
And, for a sabbath season, 
Waits thro’ the winter weeks. 


The desolate old mountains, 
With solitude begirt, 
Receive a priestly mantle 
With flowing length of skirt. 
Their snowy heads, at sundown, 
Are crowned with clearest light, 
Telling to toil and trouble 
Of glory infinite. 


Thou’rt trampled in the city ; 
Art melted from the plain ; 
Only on peaks uplifted 
To heaven thou dost remain. 
O fullness of Redemption! 
O fallen race of men! 
Sinners one year forgiven 
Must be torgiven again. 


O gentle snow, descending 
Upon the earth so still, 
Transfiguring with thy whiteness 
The street, the field, the hill! 
O glory everlasting, 
More than this earth can show, 
When sins that are as scarlet 
Shall whiter be than snow! 





SOME FEATURES OF ENGLISH CON- 
GREGATIONALISM. 
By ReEv. 


REUEN THOMAS. 
MONG the free churches of England the Con- 
gregationalists, or, as they are often called, 
Independents, have always held a rank not second 
to any. Numerically they are exceeded by the 
Conference Methodists, but for influence upon 
public affairs no Nonconformist body of Christians 
has at all equaled them. This is very largely 
owing to the fact that the robust intelligence of 
Nonconformity has found its home among the Con- 
gregationalists. Consequently the pulpits have 
been compelled to aim at a higher order of preach- 
ing than has been demanded or attempted by the 
other Free Church denominations. While the 
Methodists have depended upon emotion and ex- 
citement, especially in the rural districts, the Con- 
gregationalists have felt that fervor without sub- 
stance would never command the respect of the 
thinking and working elements in the churches. 
While their pulpits have often glowed and burned 
up to the point of generating and maintaining a 
healthy enthusiasm, there has been a perceptible 
difference in the quality of the heat from that 
felt elsewhere. The pulpits of English Congrega- 
tionalism have aimed at the creation of an intel- 
ligent conviction rather than at the production of 
those immediate effects which leave behind them 
nothing but the memory of an hour’s emotional 





enjoyment. And this is the explanation of the 





circumstance that though the Congregationalists 
have not multiplied numerically as rapidly as the 
Methodists, nor been able so widely to touch the 
poorer strata of society, yet their power in the 
country has been more remarkable than that of 
the great Methodist communities. They have 
been in the van of all modern political measures— 
the backbone of the Liberal party—yea, more, the 
life and soul and working force of that party. 
Aristocratic Liberal leaders have, on more ocea- 
sions than one, found to their cost that the alle- 
giance of the Congregationalists meant victory— 
their alienation certain defeat. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Congre- 
gationalism has been more political than theolog- 
ical in its influence. It is true that among the 
present incumbents of the Congregational pulpits 
are to be found some of the most effective plat- 
form speakers in England. The clergy of to-day 
are men of the platform to a degree not realized 
by their predecessors of the last generation. They 
owe it, however, to the pulpit efficiency of the 
men they follow. In the sacred desk the older 
men wielded a power which drew around them 
the inquiring spirits whose sons, by scores, now 
stand in their fathers’ places—worthy sons of 
worthy sires. It is only necessary to recall the 
names of such deceased leaders as Wardlaw, Jay, 
John Angell James, McAll, the Claytons (John 
and George), Redford, Rafiles of Liverpool, Ham- 
ilton of Leeds, Burnett of Camberwell, Andrew 
Reed, Fletcher of Stepney, Bayne, Bennett, Rob- 
ert Holley, the Vaughans, father and son, James 
Sherman, and, last, but by no means least, Thom- 
as Binney, to know whence the Congregationalists 
of England of the last generation drew the inspi- 
ration which made them mighty, through God, to 
the pulling down of strongholds. When we con- 
sider that this royal brotherhood represents but a 
few out of the many who in the generation imme- 
diately precedent to our own held sway over the 
minds and hearts of men, we need search no far- 
ther for the secret of that extraordinary influence 
which the English Congregationalists have had in 
shaping the liberties of the old country. Some of 
these names stand for the highest order of pulpit 
eloquence. We had almost written among them 
the name of James Parsons, of York, when, hap- 
pily, our pen faltered. We remembered that he 
was still within the reach of the kindly attentions 
of the crowds who have hung rapt upon his lips 
in such silence as scarcely any other man of his 
generation was able to command—one of the 
most remarkable pulpit orators of this or any 
time. In this list we have ineluded no living 
name. These are the fathers who stand for the 
sturdy manliness of the generation past. Some 
of them, be it confessed, were too much given to 
centralization, and by that error were not the 
wisest friends of the Free Church principles with 
which they were identified. But whether they 
erred more disastrously than the men who multi- 
ply in every village and hamlet small and compara- 
tively feeble and uninfluential churches, I think 
may be decided in the negative without discus- 
sion. 

There can be no question that the influence of 
an antagonistic ecclesiastical force, compact and 
firm, not only in the defense of what it assumed 
to be its own rights, but also in limiting and 
crippling, as far as might be, all other ecclesias- 
tical confederations, has had no little influence 
in giving tone and character to English Congrega- 
tionalism. While the assumptions of an Estab- 
lished Chureh have evoked robustness and dogged 
determinateness in the members of the Free 
churches, and made them fall back upon Biblical 
sources for their ecclesiastical principles, yet have 
they also oftentimes weakened Congregationalism 
by developing that pugnaciousness which, though 
it may be a most valuable quality in time of war, 
is a very inconvenient possession in time of peace. 
In consequence of this development, the Congre- 
gational churches of England have never been 
sufficiently denominational to enable the strong 
to help the weak. The feeling of independency 
has been almost idolized. The denominational- 
izing of the churches has been resented with no 
small amount of resoluteness. A more fraternal 
spirit seems to be growing up just now. Enough 
has been done to vindicate the independency 
of the individual church over its own affairs; it 





seems now as though the Christian brotherhood, 
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which is in all the churches, is about to have an 
opportunity to show itself in some such way as 
will make it easy for strong and wealthy churches 
to send something more than good wishes towards 
the help of those 
often have to war an unequal warfare with eccle- 
siastical arrogance and ignorance. While we 
write it is probable that some of the ablest lay- 
men of the denomination are commending to the 
autumnal meetings of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales a scheme of finance which, 


feebler brotherhoods which 


if adopted, will be the best answer to those big- 
oted landlords who, in the rural districts of En- 
gland, are determined to lease their farms to 
none but Episcopalian farmers—and thus secure, 
by the only methods of persecution left to them, 
the enfeeblement of the free churches in their 
neighborhood. This organizing of the financial 
results of voluntaryism is nothing more than is 
done in the great missionary societies. Surely 
the principle of association is capable of being so 
employed as to strengthen the principle of inde- 
pendency with which, for so long a time, it has 
seemed to be in conflict. 





Seiencee. 
NON-COMBUSTIBLE SCENERY.—There are, no 
doubt, a few misguided people who, in spite of 
our editorial of a fortnight ago, will continue to 
attend theaters. Such persons will admit that it 
is better to attend places that are not liable to 
such accidents as that which so lately befell in 
Brooklyn. There are several solutions which 
will make canvas, such as is usually employed for 
scene-painting, practically incombustible. Tung- 
state of soda and alum water are two of them. 
Asbestos ground fine and mixed with paint ren- 
ders it slow of ignition, and there are several proc- 
esses whereby wood-work may be made practically 
fire-proof so far as concerns sudden and over- 
powering conflagrations. At Wallack’s theater in 
this city some experiments have of late been 
tried, under the superintendence of Mr. Bouci- 
eault the actor and author, which seem to have 
been perfectly satisfactory. .A gas jet was direct- 
ed against the prepared canvas and every effort 
made to ignite it without doing more than gradu- 
ally to char the fabric. It would seem that 
scenery thus prepared will render a dangerous 
fire almost impossible, and with an iron or wire- 
gauze drop curtain to separate the audience from 
the stage, safety would be well assured. Panies, 
however, will at times occur, and people will be 
trampled todeath wherever there are crowds, 


THE SEA-SERPENT AGAIN. — Another sea- 
eaptain and his first officer have added their affi- 
davit to those already on file regarding a marine 
monster, which answers to the general term, ‘‘Sea- 
serpent.” This time the creature was seen in the 
Straits of Malacca, from the deck of the steamship 
‘‘Nestor.” The description corresponds nearly 
enough with those of previous observers to con- 
firm the belief that huge marine nondescripts 
exist in the ocean, and are at times seen by man. 
The ineredulous will, of course, be incredulous 
still. 





TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD.—The possibility of 
succeasfully resorting to this has been more fre- 
quently demonstrated of late than ever before. 
The latest instance is related by the English 
journals: ‘*Some time back a poor factory opera- 
tive had his leg amputated in the Manchester 
Infirmary, and the loss of blood was so great that 
his life was given up as hopeless. Dr. Hardie 
stated that nothing but an infusion of live human 
blood could save his life, whereupon Mr. Irvin, 
one of the students in the Manchester Infirmary, 
volunteered to be bled at the risk of his own life, 
and twenty-five ounces of his blood were taken 
from him and immediately infused into the veins 
of the dying man, who has now quite recovered. 
The Baron Barreto, of Brandon Park, Suffolk, 
having heard of;this heroic act from Dr. Hardie, 
who performed this operation, has presented Mr. 
Irvin with a massive silver cup, bearing an ap- 
propriate inscription.” 

THE LIMITS TO PHYSICAL CULTURE.—The point 
specially to be determined by actual physiological 
investigation is to what, extent the body may be 
benefited. This known, any one may easily dis- 
cover for himself when the limit is reached, and 
will understand that to carry his training still 
further is a positive disadvantage and injury. 





Such an investigation has lately been made by 
Dr. Bureq of Paris. Asa general result, he tells 
us how that gymnastic exercises: 1. Increase the 
muscular forces up to 25 and even up to 38 per 
cent., at the same time tending to equilibrate 
them in the two halves of the body. 2. Increase 
the pulmonary capacity at least one-sixth. 3. In- 
crease the weight of men up to 15 per cent., while 
on the other hand diminishing the volume. This 
augmentation exclusively benefits the muscular 
system, as is demonstrated by its elevated dynam- 
ometric value. Dr. Bureq’s results may be con- 
sidered in the light of a general law, and iikewise 
as a guide to what is correct physical culture, 
worthy the attention of college authorities and 
students. 

WEIGHT AND Nutritrion.—The weight of the 
body has often been assumed as an infallible proof 
of the maintenance of the condition of the body, 
or of a deposition of tissue, and the food which 
keeps up a man’s weight has been regarded as on 
that account satisfactorily nutritious, But the 
weight of the body is no criterion of the value of 
the food taken ; because while the weight remains 
constant, or even increases, water may increase in 
the tissues and albumen and fat diminish; or 
there may be an increase of weight and deposition 
of fat, while there is also at the same time a 
diminution of the albumen of the body. Badly 
nourished people are usually {not lighter than 
others, but their bodies contain more water and 
less albumen and fat than those who are well 
nourished. Every cattle-feeder knows that cattle 
which are being fattened do not at first increase 
in weight proportionately to the food they take. 
And yet people commonly regard weight as of 
great importance in the case of men, though a 
butcher will not buy a careass on the merits of its 
weight alone; he must know the quality of the 
meat.—‘* Herald of Health.” 








BasTiE GLAss.—Mrs. Nassau Senior writes to 
the London ‘* Times” on the curious behavior of 
tempered glass. She furnished twelve gas burners 
with tempered glass globes purchased in London, 
and having the veritable label of M. de la Bastie 
affixed to each. On the night of October 6, after 
the gas had been extinguished for exactly an 
hour, one of the globes burst with a report and 
fell in pieces on the floor, leaving the bottom ring 
stillon the burner. These pieces, which were, of 
course, perfectly cold, were some two or three 
inches long, and an inch or so wide. They con- 
tinued for an hour or more splitting up and sub- 
dividing themselves into smaller and still smaller 
fragments, each split being accompanied by a 
slight report, until at length there was not a frag- 
ment larger than a hazel nut, and the greater part 
of the glass was in pieces of about the size of a 
pea, and of acrystalline form. In the morning it 
was found that the rim had fallen from the burner 
to the floor in atoms, 
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Public Opinion. 
EVERY-DAY CALAMITIES. 
(Watchman, ] 

CALAMITIES force us to realize the nature of the 
world in which our lot is cast. There is as much 
suffering every day endured, and as many people 
pass into eternity by ways as terrible as were wit- 
nessed in the wild horrors of that awful hour in 
Brooklyn, only such scenes are distributed over a 
vast extent of territory, and so do not appeal di- 
rectly to our sensibilities. We seem to need such 
visitations to rouse our philanthropy and to enlist 
our efforts in behalf of a misery-stricken world in 
our every-day ministrations of love. 

THE SCHOLAR IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
(New England Journal of Education.) 

THE real ground of our broad system of free 
high, normal, technical, and university education, 
is found in the great interest of the State that the 
superior mind of the people should have fit oppor- 
tunity of development. Who does not know some 
bright boy or girl, born into a family at the bot- 
tom of the social scale, who, by the aid of our 
free higher school system, has not only gone up, 
but draws up a whole household to permanent 
usefulness and established family consideration ? 
Perhaps the first to emerge from this maze of 
ignorance, laziness, and want, was a resolute little 
girl. She pushes on quite regardless of the kind 
advice of ladies of social study and culture, ‘‘ not 
to get above her position in public life.” The 
very thing she intends to do is to get out of that 
intolerable position of dependence and degrada- 





tion. She obtains a good education at the village 
high school, enters a State normal, or city train- 
ing school, or an institute of art or technology. 
In due time she graduates a superior young wo- 
man; either teaches or serves in some paying 
profession, or marries well. All the time half a 
dozen brothers and sisters are tugging at her 
skirts. One by one she pulls them all up, each 
enabled by her devotion to get upon his feet, 
some of the family excelling herself. The upshot 
of it all is a whole family forever lifted out of its 
original position at the bottom of a hopeless, 
social slough of despond, to a high and honorable 
place among the permanent and wealthy families 
of the land. 
LENGTH OF SERMONS. 
(London Globe.) 

A RATHER warm controversy is being carried on 
just now in the pages of certain religious journals 
as to what ought to be the orthodox length of a 
sermon. It seems that the Bishop of Manchester 
believes in short sermons, and thinks that a minis- 
ter might sufficiently edify his congregation even 
within the brief compass of ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. The subject is mainly inter- 
esting from the line of defense taken up by the 
advocates of brevity in the pulpit, namely, that 
the minister who attends to all the multifarious 
duties which devolve upon him in the interest of 
his flock or his parishioners is so overtaxed that 
he is altogether unfitted to preach a sermon of 
longer duration. Now the whole history of the 
church in our own country during the past cen- 
tury anda half proves beyond a doubt that preach- 
ing is the very vitality, the life and soul of relig- 
ious progress, and that in proportion as it becomes 
dull and formal and lifeless, so will the church 
subside into that state of lethargy which is so 
graphically described in the apocalyptic writings 
as ‘‘ neither hot nor cold.” 








CHRISTIANS AND HARD TIMES. 
{Intelligencer.]} 

Ir every Christian family in the land would 
deny themselves to the extent of a pound of tea 
per year, a pound of sugar per week, and would 
retrench only a little in the use of such luxuries 
as coffee, and butter, and silks and laces, and the 
like, the Lord’s treasury would be full to over- 
tlowing even in these hard times. When Chris- 
tians exercise self-denial the word of the Lord 
will run very swiftly, till it encompasses the ends 
of the earth and sheds its light on every soul that 
liveth. For want of this self-denial the board of 
one of our largest denominations is obliged to an- 
nounce to the people for whom it acts: ‘‘we dare 
not act till the treasury is replenished ;” and an- 
other declares, ‘‘ we have been forced to postpone 
all appropriations until the mind and will of the 
church can be known.” This is bringing the re- 
sponsibility directly home to every one who pro- 
fesses and calls himself a Christian, and places it 
where it properly belongs, 


WHAT OUR CHURCHES COST US. 

ScCRIBNER for January contains an article with 
the above title in which various comparisons are 
made to prove the relative cheapness of church 
work. We quote the author's summing up: 

‘“We have found that it costs less to carry on 
the average church than the average business 
establishment ; less for the subsistence of those 
who perform the necessary service, and less for 
theirsavings and accumulations ; less to the com- 
munity, and less to the individual patron. The 
church is worked more cheaply than any self- 
supporting business, because it is worked at no 
higher figure than the bare cost, and more often 
at less than actual cost, as a semi-charitable insti- 
tution, and, to a large part of our population, a 
missionary society. As dispassiouately and dryly 
as becomes the statement of statistical facts, we 
have shown that no such pecuniary return is made 
on investments in an education for the church 
as on investments regularly made in other lines ; 
that no such compensation is granted by the 
wealthiest churches to the ablest pastors as is 
commonly granted by large secular corporations 
to those at their head ; that service in the lyceum 
is more highly paid than service in the church, 
even where the same individual serves in each; 
that concerts and theaters cost more than 
churches ; that various articles of luxury, and 
even our very dogs, make a larger figure in our 
expenses than the subsistence of the ministers of 
the churches; and, finally, that it costs Christians 
less to support their religious institutions than it 
anciently cost the Jews to support theirs, and less 
than it now costs the heathen to support theirs.” 
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prudential maxims, they are not to be set aside as 
unspiritual and secular. The allegories of the 
Bible are spoiled by the habit of reading every- 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE KINGDOM DIVIDED. 

Jan. 7.—The Kingdom Divided 

‘* But he forsook the counsel of the old men which they had 
1 KINGS, Xli., 5. 


1 Kings, xii., 12-20. 
given him.” 
rq\O understand aright the story of Israel's se 

| cession it is necessary to recall the salient 
facts in the previous history of the country. 

The kingdom which had been founded under 
Saul and organized under David reached its cul- 
mination of apparent glory and real deterioration 
under Solomon. His reign was glorious as that 
of Napoleon II]. was glorious. Commerce was 
character 
were erected ; trade was quickened ; prosperity 


extended ; buildings of a magnificent 


within the borders of the kingdoin was accompa 
nied by peace without: the ruinous and exhaust- 
ive but necessary wars of the previous era had 
been brought to a close; Solomon was too wise a 
king to follow them with wars of ambition and of 
conquest. But luxury came with prosperity, and 
effeminacy with both ; taxes were increased ; the 
wealth of the nation was not distributed in many 
individual homes, but centered in Jerusalem, and 
at Jerusalem in the palace of the king. The de- 
scription of his household recalls the accounts in 
wore modern history of the extravagance and 
pageantry which characterized the court of Louis 
XV. In both cases they were the precursor of 
revolution. 

Any event nay suffice to precipitate a catastro- 
phe in such a case. The iron nail in a beavy shoe 
is sufficient to produce an explosion in a powder- 
mill. The event which precipitated revolution in 
this case was the death of Solomon. Some mut- 
terings of discontent had been heard while he yet 
lived. (neof his chief men was publicly spoken 
of as likely to afford a leader and an organizer to 
it. Solomon, very unlike a wise man, had thought 
to put an end to publie discontent by killing the 
public favorite, but Jeroboam had escaped and 
fled to Egypt. He was politically sagacious ; he 
had the sense patiently to bide his time. 

When Solomon died, Israel sent for Jeroboam. 
Solomon’s son and successor inherited neither bis 
father’s wisdom nor his father’s popularity. Ob- 
stinacy is the resolution of weakness ; Jeroboam 
knew the weakness of bis roval rival. He coun- 
seled moderation. Under his leadership a quiet 
and respectful demand was made by the people 
for reforms in government. If they were made 
there should be no further complaint. There was 
not even, in their presentation of the case, an im- 
plied threat of revolution. It is the old, old story 
of a popular grievance, deferentially presented, 
and scornfully treated. Tbe history of Rehoboam 
was repeated in France by the Bourbons, in En- 
gland by the Stuarts, in the United States of 
America by the ministry of George III. 

Rehoboam first took counsel of the con- 
servatives, who advised pacificatory measures ; 
then of tue radicals, who advised a policy of 
threatening. ‘Their contempt suited the pride of 
the new king. He gave just the reply which Jer- 
oboam had anticipated, had, we may confidently 
believe, hoped for. 

At all events, it accomplished Jeroboam’s pur- 
Without striking a blow, by a universal 
consent so accordant that resistance was hope- 
less, the ten northern tribes withdrew. Jeroboam 
was made their king. Only one feeble attempt 
was made by the boastful monarch to compel 
their allegiance. He sent the tax-gatherer to 
collect the tribute as usual. The mob killed bim. 
The revolution was accomplished without a civil 
war. The divided kingdom was never reunited. 
The day of its power and glory had passed for- 
ever away. 

I. Doubtless some attempt will be made to spir- 
itualize this chapter of Jewish history, and to 
find in it an allegory of man’s rebellion against 
Grod, and all the evils which that rebellion has 
brought into the world. There is no sense in any 
such use of this passage. 

If ever rebellion was justified, that of Israel 
against the rule of Rehoboam was just. It was 
prececed by moderate and peaceful measures. It 
was warranted by the most outrageous threats of 
the young king. Andthe people were so heartily 
united in it that there was almost literally no 
blood shed in accomplishing it. The lessons of 
this chapter are those of moral and political pru- 
dence. The Bible covers the whole ground of 
human life and conduct. When it teaches spirit- 
ual truth, that phrase is not to be ignored as im- 
aginative, poetic. When it inculeates moral and 


pose. 





thing in the Bible as though it were an allegory. 
Il. The prudential maxim which this chapter 


of history primarily illustrates is the old one: 


‘Old men for counsel, young men for action.” 
In times of perplexity go for advice to your se- 
niors, to those of experience with men and with 
affairs. The man who has gone over the world is 
a better judge than the man who simply guesses 
which is the best way. He is a wise young man 
who is willing to borrow the wisdom of old men. 
Experience is the best teacher; but he is a fool 
who will only learn from his own experience. 

Ill. *‘A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger.” Threatening is 
always folly. Its successes are always short-lived. 
Punish sometimes, threaten never, is a good rule 
for the household. The most inflammable sub- 
stance immersed in certain mineral solutions 
defies the fiercest flames. The soul saturated 
with gentleness is armed against the hottest as- 
A kiss for a blow is a good 
policy of self-defense. The old men’s counsel, if 
always followed, would prevent many a school 


saults of passion. 


quarrel, a neighborhood emeute, and a public 
controversy of factions. 

IV. Public discussion and private criticism al- 
ways have some cause. ‘The wise man, whether it 
be a public discontent or a private criticism, 
will always seek to fathom the cause. He will 
not affront the critic, nor expect to put an end to 
the discontent, by simply defying it. 
have a quarrel against vou, however causeless it 
** put 
yourself in his place” and endeavor to understand 
what the cause seems to him to be. 

V. The power of words. It was only words 
from Rehoboain that induced the rebellion. — IIl- 
advised words were a wedge to split a kingdom in 
two ; how often the same wedge has split a village 
in two, a family in two, sacred friendships in two. 
Think before you speak. Words are realities ; 
they are winged seed and deadly is the fruit 
that often springs from thern. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

The chief merit of Prof. book—to 
many, at least—will be its suggestiveness. Too 
suggestive it is, despite its style, which is ampli- 
fied in the extreme, frequently turgid and obscure, 
while at other times it is felicitous and striking. 
But he has included too much in the volume. 
Were the tiresome redundancy of language—and 
of thought too—pruned away, and the more fa- 
miliar ideas omitted, the force and value of the 
work would both be greatly enhanced, and they 
would still both consist mainly in the provocation 
of thought, rather than in the actual communica- 
tion of truth. 

The author's purpose is to present the philoso- 
phy that underlies religion. Having given a 
statement of mental powers, he proposes to dis- 
cuss the Being of Matter and Mind ; the Being of 
God; his Attributes ; Nature ; Man; and the great 
points of religious faith: Immortality, Revelation, 
Miracles, Inspiration, Sin, the Trinity, ete. The 
one fundamental truth on whieh he builds is lib- 
erty in man. This liberty is opposed alike to 
chance and to necessity or certainty. The influ- 
ence of motives is not of a necessary determining 
character. The final efficiency from which con- 
duct issues is the spontaneity of the mind ex- 
pressed in volition. ‘‘Springing from power dis- 
closed anew, having no previous existence in any 
known product.” The idea of law as ordinarily 
applied to mind he apparently repudiates. ‘If 
what so many are ready to affirm be true, either 
law or chance—these are the only alternatives.” 
“There is possible no satisfactory evidence of a 
Divine Being and religion drops away.” 

From this notion of liberty he develops his 
whole philosophy, and applies what he deems the 
necessary results of this truth to each subject in 
hand. Asa natural consequence he makes many 
modifications in the arguments of both natural 
and revealed religion ; and the statements of be- 
lief on which he settles, or, as in some cases, to 
speak more exactly, flutters without settling on 
anything, are widely divergent from the common 


‘A Philosophy of Religion: or, the Rational Grounds of Re- 
ligious Belief. By John Bascom, author of “Principles of 
Psychology,” ** Philosophy of English Literature,” “ As- 
thetics,”’ ete. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 
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faith of the Christian church. But in the main 
he is in accord with that faith on fundamental 
points, as he is also reverential as well as earnest 
in all that he says. 

We should have less to object to the real issue 
of the book if the author's position seemed really 
that of masculine courage. There is unquestion 
ably an appearance of boldness in his claim that 
we should first inquire into the nature of liberty 
and then refer that liberty fearlessly to God: yet 
his manner at different stages of the discussion 
impresses us as that of one who is straining every 
nerve to defend a particular hypothesis as the 
only way of escape from obvious difficulties ; de 
termined not to admit that anything important is 
not explained by it or in harmony with it; assert- 
ing that it must be true largely from fear of the 
consequences that would, he thinks, follow if it 
were not true. ‘Phis is virtually fear. Doubtless 
he is deeply convinced of the truth of what he 
writes, but his book, though in a sense occasion 
ally daring, does not strike us as manfully and 
wholesomely courageous. 

He is a pronounced intuitionist in belief and 
method. 
son he means 


He makes reason supreme; but by rea 
“the total insight of the soul,” 
though he is not always clear in his use of the 
term. In consistence with this, and carrying out 
his initial principle, he makes man, and virtually, 
of course, as Prof. Bascom conceives him, the 
measure of truth. ‘* First man, then the Bible. 
Philosophy, sound philosopby, is the torch by 
which we read the sacred pages. It is the fileker- 
ing and wind-blown light of this torch, in the 
years past and passing, which more than any 
cause makes them to be a period of uncertainty 
and unbelief.” ‘* Philosophy is the double-leaved 
door of the kindom of heaven.” ** Christianity 
stands or falls through philosophy : a philosophy 
of liberty and spiritual intuitions.” ** When man 
finds himself, his own spiritual vision, he will find 
God.” 

Is man, then, left to find himself ? 
claims to be a believer in the Bible: but one 
cannot tell beforehand how he will apply his 
philosophy of man to the interpretation of the 
Bible in a given case, so it is useless to ask if he 


The author 


accepts Christ’s presentation of himself as the 
Shepherd seeking the lost sheep ; and we are left 
to infer that it was by some ‘‘sound philosophy ” 
that the prodigal—and each since his day—came 
to himself. 

While approving much the author says, this 
principle, running through his whole argument 
its vital force, as he thinks—is, as we think, ils 
fatal disease. We dwell upon this beeause the 
method of thought is of prime importance in all 
search for truth: the first principles one holds 
are of more importance than single deductions. 
The author’s one postulate determines his atti- 
tude toward every question he discusses ; and his 
method is the chief thing to be guarded against. 


FICTION. 

The title of the latest volume of the ‘*‘ No Name 
Series ”' voices the expression which naturally 
escapes every one after reading the book itself ; 
yet we are not sure that in stories of this kind the 
desire for more may not be created without detri 
ment to the author's reputation. Mr. Howells 
has written some stories with the, same fault, if 
fault it is; yet Mr. Howells is read with an avidity 
great enough to provoke the jealousy of abler 
book-builders. It is easy and proper enough to 
wish any good story better; but there is room 
for an honest protest against the conventional 
pounds within which critics would have evefy 
novel shaped, and the popular feeling has been 
shown to strongly support such a protest. Stories 
‘are generally written to amuse readers, not to 
tickle the professional sensibilities of critics ; and 
while true criticism is as helpful to the novel- 
reader and beneficial to the novel-writer as in any 
other literary field, it mistakes its functions when 
it views all writing from a single standpoint. ‘‘1s 
That All?” is a society story without vulgarity, 
and for this cause alone its author might be for- 
given many more literary sins than he has com- 
mitted. The characters are well selected and 
well drawn ; they talk good English, and never 
hint at bad morals ; their pleasures are devoid of 
frivolity, extravagance and that execrable ‘‘ loud- 
ness” which nearly every society novel suggests ; 
they are all people at ease, instead of well-dressed 
lay figures ; and among them are a husband and 
wife whose honest affection is as delightful to 
contemplate as it is rare in literature. The book 
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is little more than a picture, but good pictures 
are as rare in print as they are ou canvas, and 
we congratulate people of taste on their ability to 
procure so easily a good picture of a subject 
which is generally handled very badly. 


Mr. Hale offers another story! which will enrage 
critics and delight readers, but is of amuch higher 
character than the pleasing tale just mentioned. 
The scenes are laid in the great ‘** Louisiana pur 
chase,” of which everybody has read, yet knows 
nothing, and the story honestly deserves that 
much-abused title, ‘‘ historical novel.” It is only 
through works of this kind, done by men of Mr. 
Hale’s integrity and thoroughness, that we can 
ever get any definite knowledge of the romantic 
features of our early national life, for historians 
are above studying them, and the romance gen 
erally makes of them a confusion and torment. 
The story is, for its own sake alone, a capital one, 
being full of adventure, humor, dramatie inei- 
dent, details that are strange to modern eyes and 
that sentiment without which novels dare not ex 
ist, while Mr. Hale’s peculiar style enhances a 
great deal the interest of his material. Its his 
torical interestand value are great, for wuch that 
is here told, and upon absolute authority, may be 
vainly sought in standard histories. The char 
acters are entirely original and do not resemble 
any that have appeared in other novels—even in 
Mr. Hale’s own stories. After the book is read, 
however, the strongest impression left upon the 
mind will be in relation to Spanish character, and 
this impression will be as unpleasant as it is dis 
tinct, when the reader reflecis that all American 
nations lying south of our own are fully as Span- 
ish in blood and character as they were when, at 
the beginning of the present century, the kipg of 
Spain was a mighty ruler in America. 

From an unknown author comes this remarka 
bly fresh, strong and racy book.2) When we say 
that having once begun it we found ourselves con 
strained to read it straight through at a sitting, 
we give it according to the novel reader's stand 
ard the highest praise: yet the book has much 
higher qualities than those of a fascinating novel. 
Its central figure is an original creation in litera- 
ture. It wasa bold undertaking to take as the 
*shiftless ” 
fellow as Lem Pankett—one of the luckless waifs 
born to be Fortune's foot-ball, and with a homeli 


hero of astory such a poor, helpless, 


ness in their very woes that almost forbids any 
sentimental interest. It is by a power nothing 
less than genius that our author gradually draws 
the reader into the deepest sympathy with poor 
Lem; so that when the book is finished and laid 
aside his homely, pathetie figure stays in the 
memory—one of those friends occasionally found 
in jiterature and never afterward lost. We have 
said that nothing less than genius is equal to this 
effort, yet itis to a morait rather than an intel 
lectual quality that the book’s highest merit is 
due. It touches the springs of compassion and 
sympathy. 
toward the struggles and sorrows of our own 


It moves us toa quicker sensibility 


neighbors, even the plainest and most unattract- 
ive of them. The true spirit of the Gospel is in 
the story. Its title is appropriately taken from a 
New Testament parable; but, alas, in this case the 
‘good Samaritan ” does not come along, and it is 
left for a horse-thief to make the nearest approach 
tothat character. Yet the scene is‘laid in a west- 
ern village, among church-members, and with no 
scarcity of well-meaning people. It is the care- 
less inconsiderateness which in communities like 
ours is largely responsible for the terrible sins of 
omission, against which the book’s force is largely 
directec Its satire cuts very deeply, too, into 
hollow religiousness and Pharisaisin which now as 
of old are the greatest foes of true religion. No 
wise an will take offense at its graphic pictures 
of sanctimonious and half-unconscious hypocrisy 
for it is unmistakably as the friend of Christian 
ity that the author, with a terrible truthfulness, 
describes wolves in sheep's clothing. 
extremely 
are all Western, always natural and vivid, and 
with none of the exaggeration which in some 
of our eminent writers paints everything Western 
in inky black and dazzling white. 


The book is 
. . ah 
realistic. ‘The scenery and manners 


There is a 
description of a Methodist revival meeting, with 
the experience then and afterward of a convert, 
that is certainly not surpassed by anything in Dr. 
Kggleston’s admirable ‘* Circuit-Rider.” It is one 
of ,jthe masterpieces of the book. Of external 

. Philip Nolan's Friends ; or, Show Your Passports. By Ead- 
ward Everett Hale. Scribner, Armstrong & Co,, New York. 
$1.75 
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incident there is no lack; we have a steamboat 
running a dam, counterfeiters and ‘‘ regulators,” 
shooting and jail-breaking. We are disposed 
to wish there were a little less of startling 
events, for thoughtless readers may be diverted 
by these from the deeper meaning of the story 

young America will very justly eall it ‘ta bully 
book,” but it is more and better than that. It is 
an admirably fresh and vivid story in a field 
it has as its 
central character a really original creation ; and 
both by its satire 
of the best lessons of Christianity ina form that 


which is yet unfamiliar to literature ; 
aud its pathos it teaches some 


everyone can understand and feel, 


The heroine of Miss Alcott’s new story! is an old 
acquaintance witb all the new graces which bright 
girls find when they enter into womanhood, and 
such acquaintances are heartily welcomed as a 
But the child is parent of the 
woman as well as of the man, and Rose the lady 
has still the cheerfulness, sense, and good intent 
which made Rose the child a favorite. In one re- 
spect she is simply unique—at twenty years she 


Inatter of course. 


does not consider herself a young lady. She is an 
ideal New England girl : it is impossible to imagine 
her wearing glasses, or with the student's pallor or 
the tine lady's lack of appetite, but on the other 
hand she has a consuming desire to improve her- 
self and help others, she refuses to make marriage 
the end and ending of her lite, and she succeeds 
The author has 
taken such care to make the heroine absolutely 
natural that she occasionally drops her below the 
proper level, as, for instance, in her admitted 
sensibility to the charms of an elegant, patroniz 


in doing a great deal of good. 


ing, worthless lady-killer of a cousin: even men 
would be loth to ascribe such a weakness to such 
agirl. Asin all other stories by Miss Aleott, the 
subordinate characters all have excuse for appear 
ing, and they are real people. The book is a eapi- 
tal one for girls, and may be beneficially taken by 
anybody as an antidote to either emotional or 
metaphysical fiction. 

It is but seldom that ‘*supple- 
ments” are equal to the stories which they follow, 
but the *‘Gold of Chicaree” is a far better book 
than ** Wych-Hazel,” to which it is a sequel. The 
last-named book had for its heroine a girl of a 
type that is far superior to any other preferred by 
novelists in general, but one, nevertheless, with 
*which the Misses Warner did not seem familiar 
enough to treat with perfect confidence. In the 
“Gold of Chickaree,” however, Wych-Hazel de- 
velops into a woman with whom the authors are 
in perfect sympathy, and the story is delightful 
from beginning to end. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
N.Y. $1.75.) . 

In *‘A Point of Honor” Mrs. Edwards reintro 
favorite heroine, a lady who under any 


* sequels” and 


duces her 
name is endurable and generally very charming. 
This book is in scene and tone a great improve 
ment upon its predecessor, and its darker scenes 
are not so entirely without relief. We do not 
wonder at Mrs. Edwards’s popularity: however 
her books may affect men, they are almost the 
only works of fiction which carry women back to 
their own romantic days, and refresh the memory 
of delights which, because they were of an unsub- 
stantial nature, are not the less delightful to think 
(Sheldon & Co., N.Y. $1.75.) 


Prof. Boyesen’s ** Tales of Two Hemispheres” 
do not fairly come under the head of short stories, 
for the half dozen here reprinted fill a volume of 
nearly three hundred pages. They have all to do 
with Norse scenes or Norse characters, and the 
author has fully proved himself the only writer of 
fiction in America who can show us the life of the 
north in its pleasanter and tenderer aspects. He 
seldom attempts wit, but on the other hand there 
never hangs over his books the somber pall which 
has heretofore seeined almost inseparable from 
Norse tales. (Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


about. 


The *‘ Home at Greylock ” 
best of Mrs. Prentiss’s books. 


is by all odds the 

‘Stepping Heav- 
enward ” pleased thousands of readers, and failed 
to satisfy many thousands more, but in her new 
book the author strikes a chord to which searcely 
any reader can fail to respond. The treatment of 
the topie—the management of children—is as 
charining as it is sensible, and to say this is to ac- 
cord very high praise to the story. i BP. 
Randolph, N.Y. $1.75.) 

Mr. Francillon’s ** Rare Good Luck” is a story 
which is aptly described by its title, for nothing 
but pure and unusual luck could ever have 
wrought so unlikely a chain of circumstances. As 
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a tale about which the reader can never imagine 

what is coming next, this book is without an 

equal. (D. Appleton & Co.,,N.Y. 50 cents.) 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 

The correspondence of Chopin, the composer, 
is soon to be published. 

Senator Conkling can repeat whole poems by 
the old Eng lish writers 

A revised edition of Kinglake’s ‘‘ History of 
the Invasion of the Crimea” is announced by the 
Black woods. 

The authorship of ‘*‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice” 
is attributed to H. H., while Mr. Howells is charged 
with **Is That All?’’ 

Qur acquisition of Gen. Cesnola’s antiquities 
found at Kurium is alluded to by the London press in 
terms that put the Tenth Commandment to scorn. 

Mr. Field alludes to De Quincey’s ‘‘ Confessions 
of an Opium Eater’ as the coronation robes of 
king of English, and yet this king was so abased by 
his habit that he used to borrow six-pences and shill- 
ings to buy laudanum with. 


It is said that James Russell Lowell is going to 
fulfill the most unpleasant duty of a scholar, and 
write anessay in favor of giving to people such read- 
ing matter as they can comprehend and enjoy. The 
suggestion came from a remark of the late Gen. Bart- 
lett about the value of dime novels 


‘Seribner’s” asks the following pertinent ques 
tion: 


‘Has any of the thousand critics of *‘ Daniel Deronda’ done 
justice to the story as a vindication of Bohemianism? In 
this regard, the book is supreme. The ‘best society’ has 
been laughed at, sneered at, patronized, made ridiculous 
often enough before; but hus it ever been put so ccmplete- 
lv at a disadvantage. intellectually and spiritually, as in 
‘Daniel Deronda’? Nor can it be said that any injustice is 
done. The Philistine is not refused the meed of good man- 
ners. For Grandcourt, even, we are permitted a certain 
admiration. The ‘best society’ has done its best for him; 
he has ‘elegance,’ and he bas the interest and attraction of 
being perfect of his kind. But for all this, his overthrow, 
and that of his class, is the more conspicuous; it is he—the 
motives, the ideas, the life which he represents—that is made 
contemptible.” 

Mr. Hamerton, editor of the *‘ Portfolio,” and 
author of several delightful books, is thus described 
in the ** luternational Review :”’ 


‘His general appearance is singularly attractive. In per- 
son he is well formed and athletic. with a noble head, regular 
features. a clear and penetrating eye, and a fine beard, which 
is wornintull. The type of his features is decidedly Ameri- 
ean rather than English, and his contenance is strongly sug- 
gestive of that of George Macdonald, if indeed it can not be 
said to resemble the latter. His habits of life are spoken of 
as ‘quiet and regular in the extreme.’ He generally employs 
the early hours of the morning in literary composition, and 
reserves several of the best and lightest hours of the day 
clear for practical art. Toward evening he has another 
literary sitting, after which he dines witn his family. He 
has wisely given up all literary work at night. Once in a 
while, for the sake of recreation, he takes a run to Paris, or 
London, or Switzerland, but even these visits are turned to 
good account, and amidst exercise he picks up a good many 
grains of knowledge His republican sympathies are very 
strong, and he has watched the political events of Europe 
and America with profound interest, and a strong faich in 
the growth of liberal principles and institutions.” 

Mr. Hamerton began the-+study of Latin in his 
sixth. year, and in later years learned to abhor the 
ancient languages. Parents who are forcing children 
in any study—languages, mathematics, theology, will 
find Hamerton’s experience worthy of Cousideration. 
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erdi, T M.1 ‘Mothers and Daughters.” J.B. Ford & Co. 175 
Wright, Suita McNair, * A Strange Sea mrs 
Nat. Temp. Pub, Soc. 1 50 
We have also received current numbers of the tollowing publica- 
tions: 
Harper’s—Atlantic—Scribner’s--St. Nichoias--Appleten’s—-Popu 
jar Smence Monthly Galaxy -Phrenologica Fcle Cath 
World, 


lodd & Riddle, 
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Correspondence, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

IN commenting upon Mr. Clarkson N. Potter’s 
‘Paper Revolution’? your remarks imply that Mr. 
Potter was the originator of the idea that Oongress 
bas the right to reject the votes of a State for sufficient 
cause; whereas the right has been exercised at least 
twice previous to the recent election, showing that 
that body had no doubt of the constitutionality of the 
law under which they acted. It is generally under- 
stood that Congress derived this right from and by 
the passage of the twenty-second rule, which has been 
abrogated by the Senate but not by the House. It 
must be acknowledged that no mere rule could confer 
such power, nor was it so claimed by Congress at the 
time of its passage. It merely provided a convenient 
method by which an existing law could be carried 
into effect. Whether or not it is *‘ good law” is for 
competent authority to decide. It seems to conflict 
with the just rights of the States, and if enforced or 
made use of at all it should be only with the greatest 
caution; but while it exists it is certainly as good law 
for one party as for the other, and is to be submitted 
to when it hurts as well as when we like it. 

Again, you say: “III. In no case can the election 
constitutionally go to the House, for the people have 
not failed to elect.”” How do you know? Suppose 
that one or more of the electors vote for Bristow and 
Jewell? or suppose some State has failed to enact a law 
to supply the place of an ineligible elector? or suppose 
that no electors present themselves to the Electoral 
College from Nebraska? what then? 

In regard to the counting of the vote by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate the Constitution says: “The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then-be counted.” By 
the President of the Senate? Not necessarily, accord- 
ing to thiscommand. The idea of the framers of the 
Constitution seems clearly to have been that it was 
immaterial who counted the votes, and custom has 
relegated this duty to tellers appointed for that pur- 
pose, but whosoever shall perform that duty must 
do it “‘in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives,” and if by the President of the Senate it 
can be only because they authorize it and in subordi- 
nation to their authority. 

I write only to call your attention to what I think is 
erroneous in fact, and to call your closer attention to 
the subject. 

Respectfully, 

We reply to our correspondent’s suggestions 
seriatim, but in a reverse order. 

1. The claim made by some party journals, that 
the President of the Senate is the supreme judge 
of the regularity and legality of the electoral votes, 
is absurd. The Christian Union has never deemed 
it worthy of even serious refutation. As far back 
as Nov. 15 we inaicated the constitutional method 
of deciding disputed questions concerning the 
votes as certified to Congress : ‘‘In the absence 
of such law or constitutional provision it would 
be the clear duty of the two Houses to decide such 
questions in joint session and by joint action.” 

2. There is not, as our correspondent supposes, 
one national Electoral College, but as many Elec- 
toral Colleges as there are States. Each college 
meets in its own State and casts the vote of that 
State, which is transmitted to Congress to be 
counted,—probably to save the expense of mileage 
forso many electors. These Electoral Colleges 
have met and cast their votes, and the result 
known, though not yet officially declared, is 185 
for Hayes and 184 for Tilden. There can be no 
failure to elect by the people where there are only 
two candidates, and no one ever seriously sup- 
posed that men elected to vote for Mr. Hayes 
would vote for any one else in order to throw the 
election into the House. 

3. Neither courts nor lawyers pay any great at- 
tention to precedents where there has been no 
controversy. What Congress has done under the 
Constitution, without debate, and when its decis- 
ion could produce no effect on the result, is rela- 
tively unimportant asa guide now. The Consti- 
tution explicitly defines the function of Congress; 
this is ‘‘to count the votes” of the Electoral Col- 
leges; it confers on Congress no authority to 
determine whether those colleges were lawfully 
elected. If this were a defect in our Constitution 
the present would be no time to make a change. 
But it is not a defect. To allow Congress to set 
aside the duly certified vote of Mississippi on al- 
legations of intimidation, or of Louisiana on 
allegations of fraud, is to make it a court of last 
resort to which a defeated party may always ap- 
peal. The election need not be close; if Congress 
can set aside one State itcanadozén. Andin every 


THEO. McGowRAH. 





Presidential election we shall be liable to have 
the same charges of fraud and threats of violence 
which are now paralyzing all industry until Con- 
gress has finally elected our President for us. 

We have only to add that we have not written 
on this subject carelessly, but after consultation 
with two well-known members of the Supreme 
Court bar of the U. 8., one a Democrat, the other 
a conservative Republican. Our understanding 
of the Constitution may be finally held to be 
erroneous, but it is not ill-considered. 





Editor Christian Union: 

TAKING up your issue of the 6th inst. I find in the 
first division of the article on *“* The Present and the 
Future” the following relating to the late elections in 
the South: ‘** But thousands of the blacks were driven 
from the polls, scores and hundreds have been killed, 
counties have become scenes of anarchy, and there 
are no telegrams to fill Northern papers.’’ All who 
have been in the habit of reading certain daily papers 
during and since the late canvass have become famil- 
iar with such like assertions. I have given as little 
credence to them as I have to the foolish charges of 
perjury and of railroad wrecking made against Mr. 
Tilden, and which were to have been energetically 
urged in the courts against him, but which we have 
already ceased to hear anything about. I am among 
those that voted for the election of the Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency, believing it to be my 
duty as a good citizen to do so, but when I see in a 
journal of the character of the Christian Union those 
charges of the partisau press repeated, I am led to in- 
quire if it can be possible that they are true, and that 
I have been too incredulous; so, in good faith, I ask 
you, if I may without encroaching too much on your 
columns, to give us some indisputable evidence on 
which you base the language above quoted, and there- 
by aid the good old cause of truth and justice, 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

The evidence is (1) private, personal letters to 
ourselves, especially from Mississippi and Florida, 
which we could not publish without endangering 
the correspondents; (2) evidence taken in Louis- 
iana and published, giving names, dates and 
places, and left for the most part uncontradicted ; 
(3) evidence now being taken in Louisiana before 
the House Committee, showing, not no violence, 
but violence on both sides. Whether the intimi- 
dation determined the result in Louisiana is a 
doubtful question; but that there were both 
threats and violence, and on a large scale, we sup- 
pose to be as certain as that there have been 
Turkish massacres in Bulgaria. 

LETTER FROM A MOR}ION. 
SALT LAKE Ciry, 1876. 
Editors Christian Union: 

I was both hurt and surprised, a few days since, by 
reading two articles in the Christian Union, written 
by Gail Hamilton,called ‘‘Man—and Woman—Mormon- 
ism.’’ The tone of these articles is so belligerent, and 
the spirit of them so unlike her other writings, that I 
failed to find through the whole the authoress of *‘New 
Atmosphere.” Sweeping assertions are rarely pro- 
ductive of universal good, and while I can see how a 
‘stranger’? might be impressed witha ‘look of infe- 
riority,’’ among the motley mass assembled in the 
“Tabernacle” forSunday’s worship, I would have that 
“stranger” look below the surface and under the 
rough coat of the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water, for beneath these beats many a manly heart. 
And even underneath a “‘sun-bonnet”’ it may be that a 
brain both intelligent and active is working. We hear 
people scorn the influence of outside appearance— 
habiliment—and yet, how much are the most intelli- 
gent influenced in their judgment by these! A face 
bronzed by out-door toil, and marked by lines of care 
and hard work, will, in repose, assume an inferior 
(even a ‘bard look,’’) in comparison to one well fed 
and rested. But give them equal chances of rest and 
food, and perhaps God-given reason may assert its 
sway and shine. The large majority of the Mormon 
people are from the old countries, where many have 
been denied the breath of Heaven free and pure, living 
in damp cellars and coal pits; to these any change that 
could bring a ‘‘ pew atmosphere”’ must be a blessed 
one. I have often said, as a humanitarian scheme, 
Brigham Young has done a grand work with his “Per- 
petual Emigration Fund,” in bringing to broad and 
free America thousands of those poor people who were 
crushed by abject poverty, and suffering greater pri- 
vation than the galley-slave, being chained for life to 
poverty, witb no chance to rise above it, or get beyond 
the day’s daily wants, in those old and densely popu- 
lated countries. Many of these have now had for a 
quarter of a ¢entury the opportunity that America 
can give to her “sons Of toil,’’ and have improved 
upon it, their descendants will become good American 
citizens, and as the ambition of the parents 1s to make 
of their children more than they themselves had the 
opportunity of being, these children coming up under 
difterent auspices will, to a certain extent, represent a 
different class of men and women. 

Would it not be well, then, for writers upon this 
subject to inform themselves upon the capabilities of 


iJ 
this class before condemning them? And instead of 
being content with a representation of “Mormon 
women ” by one who was “reared in an Eastern City ” 
let Gail Hamilton look a little farther, and find 
young women reared in the Mormon community who 
can represent themselves, and in doing so reflect credit 
upon the ‘*‘ pit from whence they were digged.”” We 
have to dig to find our diamonds, and gold is brighter 
after passing through the fire. I have tbe honor to 
subscribe myself one of those ‘‘Miserable young women 
who were reared in the faith.”” Had I not have been, 
I could never have become a convert to polygamy. 
Principle and intellect are the heart’s truest guides; 
and of these, many a Mormon wife can boast. 
CHARLOTTE I, GopBE, of Utah. 





FROM A PROTESTING MOTHER. 

I TooK the Christian Union this morning, and think- 
ing the talk ** Toa Mother” would be excellent as usual, 
read it in utter amazement, thought of it awhile, then 
re-read it, to see if the Christian Union, the advocate 
of all advanced theories, could yet affirm that wives 
and mothers were subordinate in the family; that 
where difference of opinion existed the man should al- 
ways decide, even be he ignorant and selfish; that 
when the matter affected our children, still the same 
was true, as if a mother should bear children (at what 


cost only mothers can know) and another bave aright 
in them higher than her own. I think you must know 
that few women are Christlike enough to do all that 
even if they thought it rigbt, for we are all faulty 
enough, God knows; but I believe that my dear Heav- 
enly Father would never lay upon us such a burden as 
that; and when that doctrine of man’s headship is 
done away with entirely, and the two together are the 
recognized head of a family, both men and women 
will be better. E. M. D. 


There is but one royal way to peace in the 
household, the way of mutual love. Then father 
and mother together are the recognized head of 
the family, and these two are one. But when 
they are not one, and love is wanting or imper- 
fectly developed, then it is better for the wife to 
submit than to have perpetual wrangling; it is 
better that the children suffer injustice than that 
they be torn in two by a conflict of authorities; it 
is better for the mother to conquer by silence and 
submission than to attempt to conquer by vehe- 
mence and invective. 


“THE DAYS OF CREATION.” 

IF your correspondent ** Caecus,”’ in your issue of the 
6th inst., will lay aside bis “ifs” and his “ suppostions” 
and his imaginings; and instead of turning his face back- 
ward and gazing vaguely into thedim pastat Moses, with 
his *‘ prophetic telescope’ turned back into the still 
more misty cycles of the remote past, will turn to, and 
“read, the first chapter of Genesis he will there learn the 
exact lengtb of time *‘ the days of creation”’ continued; 
and he may besurprised at the wonderful simplicity and 
distinctness of the language used by tbe writer, ** who- 
ever he was,’’ in describing the event. But if Caecus 
eannot, from habit or otberwise, leave off his ifs and 
suppositions, and cannot restrain his funcy while read- 
ing the account of creation as found in Genesis, let 
him turn to Exodus xx., 11, where God through the 
same writer has again given us the exact number of 
the days of creation: 

“For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is, wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.”’ 

Here the word day is used by the same writer, and 
in reference to the same event—that of Creation. 

To make “ surety doubly sure,”’ perhaps Cuecus had 
better turn back to Exodus xx., 6: “Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work.” 

When Moses said **day’’ he did not mean * geologi- 
eal period,” and nothing but an unmerciful torture of 
the language can make it mean anything more or less 
than twenty-four hours, H. P. Coss, 

NorTHVILLE, Mich., Dec. 11th, 1876. 

The writer of the above asks us to publish it if 
it meets our views. It does not meet our views; 
but we publish it all the same. The first chapter 
of Genesis is in the nature of a psalm of praise to 
God as the Creator. ‘To insist on the ‘‘day” asa 
‘literal period of twenty-four hours is to miss the 
spirit by subservience to the letter. 


. THE BARTON EXPERIMENT 
Dear Editors: 

You say several subscribers object to ‘*‘ The Barton 
Experiment,” etc. We think it the freshest and most 
original writing on temperance seen fora long time. 
if it hits the churches it is where they ought to be bit. 
Perhaps our church ways do not contain all that is 
“ worth knowing,” and we are to be waked up by out- 
siders. Paul rejoiced whetber the Gospel was preach- 
ed of pretense or truth. The ** Experimenv” is being 
read in our Good Templars Lodge with great interest 
and profit. Yours truly, a ¥ 


THE DIVINE SUFFERING. 

WILL you please state in what way ‘‘ God suffered 
rather than [ should suffer.” To my mind God is 
truth and righteousness, and Christ was the embodi- 
ment of the same. He suffered for their sake, that I 
might be a partaker of them, even as he was; but 
truth and righteousness, or God, has never suffered, 
and never can. 5. G. F. 

No! God is not truth and righteousness, but a 


true and righteous Person. How do you know 





that he never suffered and never can? 
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_Bablisher's Seperinen, 


New You, Bact EMBER 27, 1876. 


Testimonial to Mr, J. G. Lumbard, 

A large number of our prominent citizens, 
headed by Rev. Wim. M. Taylor, D.D., pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, have tendered the 
distinguished basso, Mr. Jules G. Lumbard, 
a complimentary concert, to take place at 
Chickering Hall on Thursday evening, Dec. 28. 
The artists who will participate are: Madame 
Gulager, Soprano; Mrs. Anna Bulkley Hills, 
Contralto; Mr. Geo. Werrenrath, Tenor; Mr. 
J. G. Lumbard, Basso; the Men’s Voice 
Quartet of the New York Ballad and Glee 
Club; Mr. 8. B. Mills, Pianist; Mr. Arbuckle, 
Cornetist; Mr. G. W. Morgan, Organist, and 
Emilio Agramonte, Accompanist. The Chris- 
tian Union says: “This testimonial is the 
spontaneous movement of gentlemen who 
simply express the lasting gratitude of the 
public toward Mr. Lumbard for his constant 
services cheerfully rendered in behalf of un- 
numbered charities. We bespeak for him a 
crowded and enthusiastic house.” 

THE * London Spectator” 
the ruffled soul of the British farmer by in- 
forming him that it is not the Doryphora 
decemlineata, but the Doryphora juncta that 
has arrived in England from America. Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, it is not the 
potato bug, but an allied species—a sort 
high toned first cousin, who is above 
diet 


pours balm upon 


of 
potato 


Mlaines Bros, 

These noted piano 
been honored with a substantial award. 
Among the oldest in the trade, their pianos 
will be found in every section of the country. 
They have a high reputation for smoothness 
of tone, singing quality and great durability. 
This house occupies a very prominent posi- 
tion in the trade by reason of its high charac- 
ter 


manufacturers have 


and financial standing, and because its 
instruments are thoroughly reliable and 
minade of the best materials used. Messrs. 


Haines Bros. have opened capacious wuare- 
rooms on Fifth Avenue, corner of Twenty- 
first street, where they present a remarkably 
tine display. In the manufacture of uprights 
they have been so successful they have at 
present more orders on hand than they can 
possibly fill for some time to come. 

WHEN ought mariners to have fruit at sea? 
When they stem the currents. 

Worpbs of a dying cannibal: “Write me 
down as one who loved his fellow men.” 


A Beautiful Present, 

The Photo-Engraving Company, No. 67 Park 
Place, have issued for the holidays an Art 
Album containing twelve choice photo-en- 
gravings suitable tor framing. These are re- 
produced by the Moss process from the Art 
Journal Steel Engravipngs, and the eye of con- 
noisseurs will be tried to distinguish them in 


delicacy of finish, tone and color, from the 
originals. They are admirably printed on 


heavy plate paper, and include the following 
subjects: the Crossing Sweeper, the Scanty 
Meal, Barthram’s Dirge, the Peep o’Day 
Boy’s Cabin, Going to School, the Amazon, 


a Rest on the Hill, the Spanish Sisters, the 
Skein Winder, the Fair Correspondent, the 
Royal Princesses, and the Letter Writer. The 


size is 12x15 inches, and the whole are sold for 
the very low price of one dollar. 


SEEING is not always believing: there are 
Inany men you can see and yet not believe. 

Why is the figure nine like a peacock? Be- 
cause it is nothing without a tail, 


Vienna Bakery. 

The celebrated Vienna Bakery, whose fame 
is almost coextensive with that of the Expo- 
sition, bas removed to this city, corner of 
Broadway and Tenth street. There isa large 
room in front, where the Vienna bread, cof- 
fee, ete., are served. In the rear is a reading- 
room for gentlemen, where the papers of al) 
nations will be kept on file, and where lunch, 
will be served. Below are several en- 
ormous brick ovens, with facilities for baking 
sixty barrels of flour per day. With these 
they propose to supply New York with the 
splendid bread made with compressed yeast. 
Gaff, Fleischman & Co. are the proprietors—a 
sufficient guaranty that the establishment 
will be managed in the best manner. 


also, 


Frank Miller’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the ‘*‘ Kansas Farmer.” It 
is among the most vigorous and ably edited of 
our Western Agricultural journals. 





A CINCINNATI man advertises : Work is no¢ 
80 much an object as good wayes.”’ 


*: 





8-page in astrat 
ents, 50¢ L 


MONTHLY, "Lock Bi ix 114, 


ee tha trial 
NaTIONAL 


* 


YD. ¢ 


nif4 Lk. 
WASHINGTON, 


The * Light-Running” Domestic. 
BROOKLYN, Nov. 23, 1876. 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 
satisfactory manner. 


Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 





A PAUPER’s sonlought to make a good bal- 
loonist, for he is an heir-o’-nought. 

Is a man who has made a fool of himself to 
be considered a self made man? 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 

These Pills are composed exclusively of 
vegetable ingredients, and although they en- 
tirely supersede the use of Mercury, do not 
leave any of its injurious effects. They act 
directly upon the liver, and are a valuable 
remedy in all cases of derangement of that 
organ. Sick Headache, Indigestion and all 
Bilious Disorders succumb to the free use of 
them. 


The Hotels and bosrding-houses of Colo- 
rado are filled with invalids at this season of 
the year. Asa health resort the State 
ing front rank. Students who cannot study 
elsewhere, are doing full work with ease at 
Colorado Springs. The college there is receiv- 
ing Eastern money as well as pupils, and the 
prospect for the future is very cheering. 


is tak- 


Our Readers will welcome the advertise- 
ment of the popular seedsmen, Messrs. D. M. 
Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Mich. Their Seed 
Annual for 1877 far surpasses their previous 
numbers. This firm, one of the largest in the 
Seed business, needs no indorsement from us 


“T NEVER go to church,” said a country 
tradesman to his parishclergyman. “ Lalways 
spend Sundays in settling accounts.”” “ You 
will find, sir,” said the clergyman, “that the 
day of judgment will be spent in the same 
way.” 





We would refer to the advertisement of 
W.cC. Cannon in another column. Mr. Can- 
non furnishes to the public, at the lowest liv- 
ing prices, business or address cards of every 
description and quality from the common 
business card to the ladies’ delicate visite. 
See his advertisement in another column, 


A Girt.—J.L, PATTEN & Co., 162 William street, 
New York, will send every reader of the Christian 
Union, who will send them their address and 3 
cent stamp fur postage, a sample package of 
'RANSFER PICTURES, with book of instructions. 
These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, and 
ire easily transferred to any object so us to imi- 
tate the most beautiful painting. 


“T MADE nine hundred dollars during my 
three days’ visit,’’ said a young hopeful to his 
father on his return from New York. How 
30, my boy?” replied the delighted parent. 
“Why, Lhad a thousand dollars’ worth of fun 
and it only cost a hundred.”’ 





Sudden Changes of the Weather often 
cause Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic 
troubles. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ will 
allay irritation which induces coughing, often. 
times giving immediate relief. 


Mess, W.B.Gorham & Co., 299 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., are the manu- 
facturers of aseries of inventions by which 
every mnan can be his own printer, and which 
range in price from $1.00 to $125.00, 





NO MORE MEDICINE OF ANY KIND.—Pulverma- 
cher’s Electric Belts and Bands for the cure of 
nervous, exhausting and painful diseases are in- 
jorsed by the most eminent physicians in the 
world. Book. with full particulars, mailed free 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., 2 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Ser here, Gripps, I understand you have 
a superior way of curing hams. I should like 
to learn it.” * Well, yes: I know very well 
how to cure them; but the trouble with me, 
just now, is to find out a way 
them.” 


to pro-cure 


Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5654, New 
York Post Office. 


Hearing Restored.—Great invention by 
one who was deaf for 20 years. 
for particulars. Jno. Garmore, 
Covington, Ky. 


Send stamp 
Lock-box 905, 


NEARLY every bootmaker 
agent for some blacking. 

THE book an author is going 
always his best work. 


is the “sole’ 


to write is 


For a Worrying Cough, or any Throat 
or Lung Trouble, use at once Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant. 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUffice, 


Frank Miller’s Harness OL received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 





Exhibition. 





WEBSTER 


THE STANDARD OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


IN 


Orthography, Etymology, and Definitions. 


‘© On the whole, Webster’s Dictionary, as it stands, is certainly the best 
practical English Dictionary extant.”— British Quarterly Review, Oct. 1873. 


As an evidence of the almost universal popularity of Webster's Dictionaries, the fact may 
be noted that their sale is as 100 to 1 in comparison with all other books of like character 


published in this country. 


the leading Booksellers in the United States. 


This will be fully shown, on application, by certificates from all 


The Abridged Edition of WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES comprises the 


following: 


WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Containing pearly two hundred 
75 cents ; flexible, 85 cents; 
Synonymous; with an 
latest edition of the Quarto. Llustrated. 
nouncing, and Synonymous; 
abridged from the 
%4 cents. 


with an 


WEBSTER’S HICH SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


engravings on wood. 
tucks, gilt edges, $1.00 

WEBSTER’S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. 
Appendix containing various useful tables. 
352 pages, square l6mo, 
WEBSTER’S COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
Appendix 
latest edition of the Quarto. 


Abridged from the Quarto and 
Suitable for the pocket. Price, cloth 


Explanatory, Pronouncing, and 
Mainly abridged from the 
Price, 63 cents. 

Explanatory. Pro- 
various useful tables. Mainly 
100 pages, square 12m0. Price, 


containing 
Illustrated. 


Explanatory, Pronounc- 


ing, and Synonymous; with an Appendix containing various useful tables. Mainly abridged from 


the latest edition of the Quarto. 


Etymological, and Synonymous; with an 


wouncing, Etymological, and Synonymous; 
useful tables. 
imp. 12mo. 


Price, sheep, $3.00; 





Every School Pupil should possess one of the above, 


Illustrated, 


WEBSTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 


Appendix containing various useful tables, 
abridged trom the latest edition of the Quarto, 


WEBSTER’S COUNTINC-HOUSE DICTIONARY. 


416 pages, square 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

Explanatory, Pronouncing, 
Mainly 
Price, $2.20. 


Explanatory, Pro- 


lilustrated. 562 pages, cap quarto. 


with an Appendix containing Commercial and other 
Mainly abridged from the latest edition of the Quartwo. 
half Turkey and half Russia, $5.00. 


lilustrated. 630 pages, 


for reference. No family should 


be without a Dictionary. 





*,* Lib 
and Edu 


ral terms will be made 


> 


for the introduction of WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES into Schools 
ational Institutions, and correspondence on the subject will receive prompt and careful attention. 
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Bound Vol- 
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Price $7-50 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
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For the American Tract Society. 
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now To SEE JESUS. By JAMES W._ 
L. I6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 

We rejoice, O thou most holy One, that thou art so tender 
and gentle. The stretching out of thine hand is not for 
thunder : and the looking forth of thine eye is not with light- 
ning to blast us. Thine eye is fullof light even as the coming 
ef the morning; and thy heart is full of joy: and it isa 
Father's heart, and it is full of tenderness; and thy mercies 
are upon the earth even as the dew and the light, and the 
beauty of the day; and even in our sorrows thou dost send 
down upon us the most precious things that ornament the 
Spirit. 

Grant, we beseech of thee. that we may know low to draw 
neur to thee from day to day, uot by any one path only, but 
by many. As birds fly through the air whithersoever they 
will, so may our thoughts evermore find their way to thee, 
and find it easily. Everywhere may there be a sense of thy 
presence. Everywhere may there be joys, and sorrows that 
ure the seeds of joy. 

We pray, O Lord, that thou wilt grant that we may not be 
servile, aud that we may not think that thou art pleased with 
adulation. May we draw near to thee with sincerity of love 
and with that filial fear which love inspires. May we be sin 
cere with thee, and honest with ourselves. We beseech of 
thee that thou wilt cause us to grow, by the sweet inspiration 
of thy Spirit, into all manliness, into all honor, into all truth, 
into all tidelity, into all goodness unteigned, into trust, inte 
hope, into cheerfulness, into patience and long suffering, that 
the inward mau may grow day by day, and that our souls 
may be as a gurden which the Lord’s own right hand bath 
planted. 

We pray that thou wilt strengthen us in the struggles 
which we are obliged to maintain within ourselves, with the 
evil that is in us; with the deceit, the pride, the vanity, the 
sordidness, the forgetfulness of things generous and noble, 
and the remembrance of things seltish and unworthy. 

We beseech thee, O Lord, that thou wilt help all who need 
help. If there be those who doubt thee, if there be those 
who know not what to think of thee, may they behold thy 
life in Jesus Christ as the example and pattern of their own. 
But who shall doubt its beauty’ and who shall doubt their 
own insufficiency’ Who that has striven to maintain an 
equable frame like unto that of our Lord does not know the 
need of divine help’ And muy we be turned away from out- 
ward reasonings- May we be turned away from the settle- 
ment of those things which are hidden in thee and in the 
future; and may it be our most earnest desire to know how 
to build up in ourselves that godlikeness which shall inter- 
pret God. And so, 0 Lord, may those who fear or doubt, 
may those who are indifferent to the churenh and its ordi- 
nances, be brought near to their better seives and to thee, and 
to a faith that springs from living sources. We know our 
weakness und want, we know thy power, and we know that 
we are in thy hands. We are glad to believe it. We lean 
upon thee in times of discouragement. Thou art the over- 
hanging rock which shelters us in times of distress; and we 
tlee unto thee as unto a tower from our enemies. In times 
of weakness and weariness thou art to us a Father indeed, 
and thou dost in thine own household feed us, and sustain us, 
and send us forth again refreshed 

We beseech of thee that those in this church who are 
laboring in the spirit of Christ for the weltare of men may be 
tilled with perseverance and with zeal and with all bountiful- 
ness of soul. We pray that the work which bath prospered 
in their hands may still prosper. We thank thee that thou 
art drawing out from the world, in its sinful sense, those 
who were immersed in it for their own destruction. Thou 
art calling to a higher and better life those that have been 
oblivious to it; and we pray that thou wilt go on working 
with the power of truth, by the Holy Ghost sent down from 
on high. O Lord, bring light and cleansing and newness of 
life to those that are in the region and the shadow of death. 

Bless all the churches of this city and all thy servants that 
minister in them; and we pray that thou wilt take away the 
hindrances, the divisions, the heart-burnings that are be- 
tween church and church. Grant that @>e spirit of Christ 
may purge out of his servantsall evil leaven, and that they 
may see eye to eye and work band in band. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit: shall be 
praises evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
WHO ARE CHRISTIANS? 

“ Who gave himself for us that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people zeal- 
ous of good works.” —TItTUws ii., 14. 

HIS may be ealled the genius of religion. 

Christ, by the power of his manifestation, by 
his suffering and its revelation, became the power 
of God for the transformation of human disposi- 
tions and human life. That transformation con- 
sisted in two great elements: the termination of 
all those dispositions and habits of men that are 
evil, and that lead to evil, on the one side—nega- 
tively : and the production, on the other side, of 
those habits and dispositions of human life which 
are good and which lead to good. It is in all its 
sources and in its essential nature the creation of 
an inward man—to adopt the language of the 
apostle in other places. It is the creation of a 
new man, of a newereature. It is the transforma- 
tion in tendencies, in dispositions, and in the scope 
and object of life. which shall make the most 
glorious thing out of aman that can be made out 
of the materials which inhere in him. It is seulpt 
ure. It is spiritual statue-making. It is the 
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making of glorious statues, finer than can be made 
from marble, or ivory, or gold. It is portrait- 
painting, and the making of a portrait that is 
worth painting. It is all inward 

And yet there cannot be any strong inward 
feeling of affection, or passion, that has not its 
You cannot light anything 
and have it keep its light within itself. Sooner 
may a furnace be glowing hot and emit no heat, 


outward expression. 


sooner maya lamp be burning and give out no 
light, than a man possessing the bighest and no 
blest qualities can avoid showing them by invol- 
untary action as well as by voluntary purpose. 

So, then, all the way through the New Testa- 
ment you will find a remarkable absence of exhor- 
tation to any peculiar forms of worship. You 
will find there no exhortations to read your Bible; 
no exhortations to go to church on Sunday ; no 
exhortations about this or that ritual, this or that 
schedule of orthodoxy. But all the way through 
the New Testament, on the other hand, you will 
tind exhortations without number, and in every 
Variation canceivable, to a noble Christian life 
The teaching there is all work 
ing toward that center. 


and disposition. 


Therefore it is everywhere taken for granted 
that if aman, under the immediate power of God, 
bas been brought out of the old life and into a 
new one, out of darkness and into light, out of 
bondage and into liberty, out of sickness and into 
health, if he has been deaf and now he hears, if 
he has been blind and now he sees, if he has been 
dead and now he lives (and these are familiar 
Scripture figures), there will be such an apparent 
difference between the Christian man and another 
nan that it will be seen. If it cannot be seen it 
is very much against the man who professes that 
it exists. And so there grows out of this the ex- 
hortation 

“Let vour light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works, und glorify your Father which is in 
Heuven.” 

There comes also this exhortation: ‘* Do not be 
drawn out into the wicked world from which you 
have escaped; make a difference between your- 
selves and others. Youare called to be a peculiar 
people.” 

The Christian man, then, should diifer from 
other men. If he is like other men, either they 
are Christians too or else he is not a Christian. 
You cannot make light and darkness just alike. 
If the religious iman is benevolent and the world 
is selfish, then there will be that difference be 
tween them; but if he is selfish too, the mere fact 
that he does not steal, nor lie, nor swear, does not 
make him a Christian. It is very well that he 
does not do these things ; but he is not a Christian 
simply because he does not do them. If aman is 
a Christian there will be a certain quality of dis 
position, a certain quality of imagination, a cer 
tain quality of reason, acertain quality of affection, 
that will mark him as peculiar—as something 
separate from the men around about him. If 
there is not this quality, what do we, in the lan 
guage which we read in the opening service, merit 
more than others’ Even a publican does thus 
and so. <A Christian man must be more than 
those who are around about him. 

Preachers have continually been urging men to 
separate themselves from the world in a sense 
that is not congenial, | think, to the spirit of the 
New ‘Testament—in a sense, which, at any rate, 
is not congenial to the mind and will of God. in 
the providence of our day. We are to distinguish 
between (1od’s people and all others. Weare to 
lead a new life, taking up our cross and following 
Christ. And this has been repeated until it falls 
upon the ear with very little meaning, or with a 
false meaning. Joined to this is the fact that now 
there are conventualisms, negative or positive, 
which men are expected to wear to show that they 
are Christians as badges or epaulets are worn in 
the army to designate rank. There is a religious 
language, ‘‘Cant” as it is called by some. It is 
made up of what are called by others ‘pious 
phrases.” There are many postures, there are 
many methods of carriage, there are many things 
that men do or say, or neglect to do or say, which 
are ‘“‘churchly” as it is said, and which men take 
on as signs that they are Christians, until by and 
by they are covered all over with seemings. They 
They 


wear a pleasant, cheerful mask at home on week- 


wear particular masks on particular days. 


days ; on Sunday they wear a darker mask ; and 
on fast days they wear a black one. So, like an 
actor in a theater, they have a costume for every 
character they wish to personate. They have 
regulations almost as numerous as those which 
have been made in the Roman Chureh, which 
undertakes to proyide beforehand for almost 








every possible way in which a man’s intellect, or 
will, or affection can act, so that he finds himself 
Inet at every point by a corresponding provision, 
the general effect of which is to take away from 
him the necessity of judging and to convert him 
into a machine, the crank being turned by the 
priest. 

Now, many of these signs by which we separate 
ourselves from the world, or from unehristian 
men, are absolutely pernicious, because they are 
false. ‘They have an element of insincerity about 
them which makes them dangerous. Many of 
them are true only at times. They leave out many 
things which spontaneity and real vitality would 
introduce. They may have regularity; for if 
there is one thing that demands the right to ex- 
press itself in its own way it is Christian life. It 
demands that large spontaneous volition which 
comes from God. It takes bo more prescription 
from men than the flowers of the field do from the 
botanist who is obliged to accept things as they 
are in the vegetable kingdom, and who has no 
laws to give to things around about him. 

What are the signs of Christianity’ What are 
the signs of Christian life’ What are the signs 
of Christian morality What are the signs of a 
What are 


the signs by which foiks sball know that you are 


Christian man, or a Christian woman ” 
a Christian’ ‘Those things which lead men to 
perceive in you a certain nobility, largeness, 
purity, aspiration and grandeur not simply, but 
a thoroughly elevated disposition—they are the 
signs that you areaChristian. Theevidence that 
you are one should be that the better men are 
acquainted with you the more they perceive in 
you that which is estimable and excellent ; that 
you are a man all around. You are a Christian 
more aid more as you goin toward the sources 
If you are a Christian vour life is with 
(rod, and not in the sense of personal absorption. 


of things. 


A man might just as well hide hit.self ina cave, 
and separate his person from the crowd in life, as 
to have a metaphysical absorption of himself to 
such a degree that he no longer has sympathy for 
man. 
conjoined are the root and branch, the diameter 
and circumference of a true Christian life. It is 
a character in which there is love toward the 
great invisible Supreme—the Ideal of all that is 
Such love cannot but 
have an exalting power on the disposition of a 
man. 

A mere moralist, however good he may be, is 
always common. 
man until in some way you have allied him to in- 
finitv and to immortality. The lines must go out 
broader than they can ever extend in our inter- 


Love to God and love to one’s neighbor 


grand and pure and noble. 


You cannot have vrandeur ina 


course with one another. Even superstition is 
more enriching than a mere bald ethical life, that 
has no atmosphere, no eternity, no God. | would 
rather worship Jupiter and Apollo and Mars, | 
would rather worship a physical God, than dwellin 
adim realm of the unknowable where men poke,and 
poke, and root, and root, and root, and come back 
and say, ** Nothing is certain—nothing is known”; 
for when a generation of men have had no 
aspiration that runs beyond the lines of what they 
ean reduce to ciphering, marking on a slate with 
a pencil, then they have a diameter no larger than 
the stretch of their own arm, and all that change 
able, coming-and-going element which is inherent 
in greatness, shall disappear. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

You are to look ataman not in his littleness, 
not in his meanness, not as filled with transgres- 


sion, but as, like yourself, destined to the imimor- 


tality of (rod himself. Love to God and love to 
your fetlow-inen is to be shown in all the infinite 
methods and variations that are possible. Those 
who have this love are Christians—not those who 
merely take upon themselves the name of Christ. 

Now, out of this love will spring humility, meek 
ness, gentleness, sweetness, cheerfulness, hopeful- 
Every day men who possess it will learn to 
be brave, patient, forbearing. Every day they 
will also learn to be simple, true, honorable, trust- 
worthy. Every day they will grow courteousness, 


hess, 


condescension, obedience, industry. <All these 
elements ripen in the sunlight of love to God and 
love to man. So human consciousness is enriched, 
and the human disposition is deepened and en- 
larged ; and these clemental virtues, like the al- 
phabet, spell out every conceivable form of the 
literature of life in the soul. 

If you are awakened, and then deeply convicted, 
and finally converted, and you come into the 
Christian life, aod enter the church, and men can 
not find ont any difference between what you 
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were and what you are, I do not think you need 
to trouble yourself about any external sign. If 
the truth does not make itself plain to men’s eyes, 
it is because there is no truth there. 

The conventionalities that run through the 
ehurch and through all the sects—through the 
mother chureh, as the Church of Rome ealls her- 
self, and through all her daughters, the Protest- 
ant churches (she is fond of saying that they all 
came from her; and they did; and they bear 
many lineaments of their mother)—these outward 
signs and tokens by which we are to distinguish 
between ourselves and the world, by which we 
are to draw lines between what a man may do or 
be who is a Christian, and what a man may do or 
be who is not a Christian, are very largely mis- 
leading. 

Instead of being called tothose inward elements 
of which I have spoken, men are frequently called 
to things external and traditional. We hear 
it said to men almost universally, ‘You must 
come out of the world”; and yet we hear our 
Master say, ‘‘I pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldst 
deliver them from the evil that is in the world.” 
In the Apostles’ day, when heathenism was pre- 
dominant, when all forms of society and religion 
itseif expressed the baser sentiments of mankind, 
the public opinions and customs of men were 
corrupt to such a degree that there was great 
propriety in saying to men who weant to live a 
new life that they should separate themselves 
from the prevailing fashions of the world, from 
its immoralities, from false worship, from things 
that were in their nature harmful ; but Christian- 
ity has shone two thousand years upon the earth, 
and jurisprudence has been Christianized. and 
civil governments have been revolutiofized by 
Christianity, and, above all, the household has 
been transformed by it, and Christian morality is 
that in which we have been brought up; and al- 
though there is a great deal in business and in 
industry that yet requires to be changed before 
it shall represent the full development of Chris- 
tian life, yet it must be said that, ordinarily 
speaking, the great industries of society are ap- 
pointed of God—and they are. 

Now, if I say to men, ‘* You must leave the 
world and join the church,” they say, ‘* What 
then, must I quit my business?’ Ob, no. ‘* Must 
not | associate with worldly men?” Oh, yes, you 
must associate with worldly men. ‘* Must not 
I be interested in anything that is going on? 
Mus not I think about coimmerce? Must not I 
attend to my daily affairs in the household ’” 
Why, so far from meaning anything of that kind, 
I mean, mother, that you must be a better mother 
than you were before. Your house wust be better 
regulated, and the atmosphere of your dwelling 
must be sweeter and more cheerful and more fra 
grant. And I say to men who are called to rule— 
to judges, to magistrates, to all that are in au- 
thority—** Bring a higher equity and a nobler life 
into your public duties.” I say to citizens under 
a republican government, ‘* You cannot fullfil the 
law of God without attending to your daily con- 
cerns and political obligations.” With what pro 
priety, then, can this appeal be made to the voung 
men and maidens of a congregation: * [f you 
want to be Chris'ians you must come out of the 
world”? ‘‘ Must I leave all pleasure *” No, not 
all pleasure. ‘*Must I leave all business *” No, 
not a// business. ‘* Must I leave all social pleas- 
ures’ No, they can be continued. In our day, 
when the world, though still very imperfect, is 
under the influence of, and is shaped by, the in- 
stitutions of Christianity, and when all providen 
tial tendencies are working toward a higher state 
of society, and of manhood therein, with what 
propriety can we go on repeating that a man 
must leave the world? You must stay in the 
world ; and that was the true idea which the Sav- 
iour expressed when he prayed, not that men 
should be taken out of the world, in any literal 
sense, but that they should simply be kept from 
countenancing the evil that was in the world. 

See a sweet maiden of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, brought up by a saintly mother, 
taught, before her imagination could divine its 
meaning, to lift up her little hands in prayer to 
the Saviour, and ail the associations of her child- 
hood being those of holiness. She has seen piety 
exemplified by father and mother. The wind of 
riotous temptation never blew upon her cheek. 
All her habits are those of gentleness and delica- 
ey, and all herinspirations are those of generosity. 
When she has grown to a state in which she is 
competent to form a judgment for herself, I say 
to her, “‘ Why should you not publiely avow the 
name of Jesus, whem you have learned tu love 





and revere, and come into the church?” But to 
say to such an one, “* Mary, take up your cross, 
and come out of the world and join the church”— 
what would that be but using conventional lan- 
guage, misinterpreting and confusing? Why, 
when one has been brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, it ought to be just as 
easy for him to speak of Christ publicly as for a 
flower to blossom when the time for blossoming 
If one has grown up like a wilding stalk, 
at twenty eight or thirty years of age he will have 
to be grafted over, and will need a good deal of 
rubbing of the old trunk to keep the sap in the 
new top. Such is adult conversion ; but when 
one from the beginning has been trained relig- 
iously, and has come to years of discretion with- 
out departing from the right course, when the 
point of transition comes it ought to be invisible, 
and there ought to be no concussion, no disturb- 
ance, no violent experience, with the change 
which takes place from the nascent into the fully 
developed Christian state. 

Let me say that a true Christian experience, 
the cleansing of the imagination, the exaltation 
of reason, the inspiration of a sacred love, all that 
sweetness which belongs to the social life of man 
with man, neighbor with neighbor, whatever of 
purity and gentleness and meekness and joy and 
love comes from the life within, should have lib- 


comes. 


erty to express itself in common vernacular 
phrases, and ought not to be obliged to dress 
itself out in formalities for fear that folks will 
not know that you are a Christian. 

If 1 should say to my neighbor, ‘tI wish you 
would not indulge yourself before the children as 
you do; I wish you would this year let me help 
you to live a little better life, for your sake and 
for the children’s sake,” he would be very apt to 
hear me and understand me; but suppose I 
should say to him, **O wy friend, I beseech you, 
now, to think about your soul; I beseech you to 
think about the claims which religion has upon 
you ;” and suppose | were to fall into what some 
regard as a “‘holy tone,” and should snuffle out 
that ‘‘pious exhortation,” would it be any more 
likely to reach him? Would he not be more like- 
ly to be disgusted? And the moment he mani- 
fested his disgust you would say, **That is evi- 
deuce of bis total depravity.” 

The language of religion has been very much 
strained by church life. I think the phraseology 
of which I have been speaking sprang largely 
from the ascetic elewent which was developed in 
the unfolding of Christianity ; and men are habit- 
ually taught that their religious life in this world 
is one of circumscription, and of more or less suf- 
fering. Mankind suffer; but Christians suffer less 
than others—or should. 

My own impression is that there is nothing in 
this world so sincere as mirth. I hardly know of 
any relations in life in which spontaneous mirth 
and gayety affect anything. They express truth, 
and are seldom used to express anything else. 
But if there is any single trait that is a universal 
hypocrite it is gravity. That is a mask behind 
which men cut up more fantastie tricks than be- 
hind any other. When you see a smiling face, 
through which mirth expresses itself—it is not al- 
ways so, but as a general thing—you may believe 
that you are in the presence of that which is sweet 
and sympathetic and genial and genuine. On 
the other band, if you see a man who is grave, 
and the lineaments of whose face are hard and 
severe, do not condemn him; it is not his fault 
that he is destitute of the sense of humor: do not 
blame him any more than you would if he had been 
born without a hand, or without a foot, or witha 
cross eye; but to suppose that when a man is 
born into the new Christian life he must make it 
appear to other folks by drawing down over his 
face this iron mask is a slander on Christianity 
itself. What an impertinence it is ! 

“But,” it is said, ‘‘must not I, a Christian, be 
distinguished from the world? Must not I be 
different from men who are in the world, and who 
laugh, and tell stories, and enjoy themselves ?” 
No, not in any such way as you mean have you a 
right to distinguish between yourself and the 
world. Make yourself better than they are in the 
things in which they are good. Make yourself 
more fruitful than they are in the good things in 
which they are fruitful. 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsover things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and it there be any praise, 
think on these things.”’ 

So with the apostle. That is the way in which 
you are to make it appear that you do‘not belong 
to the world You are to Show that you are more 





generous than they are ; that you are better than 
they are ; that you are more natural, more simple, 
more sincere, and happier than they are: not 
that you have a professional nasal twang, or an 
iron face, or a judicial attitude. There is no bet- 
ter preparation, there is nothing more appropriate 
for a minister, for an elder, for a deacon, for an 
exhorter, for a church wember, for a father or 
mother, than the outgushing freshness of a genu 
ine Christian disposition. If you have that al! 
things are right to you; if you have not that, 
nothing is. 

The excessive regularity of church life often 
takes away from the finer and truer elements of 
ordinary life, and destroys some of the most nota- 
ble qualities that inhere in men. If one finds 
himself at home in any church economy, and is 
satisfied with it. and his nature runs with it, that 
is enough for bim; he has the liberty of availing 
himself of it; but there are many persons .who 
are utterly unable to conform to the phraseology, 
the customs, or the manners of distinctive church 
life. Well, you do not need to. Nobody ought 
to insist that vou should. I hold that every man 
should make it apparent when he enters into the 
Christian life, that he has entered into it; but I 
say that the signs and tokens of that life are 
spiritual, dispositional; and that if you are in 
daily communion with the infinite. men will feel 
that there is a certain largeness abcut you. They 
will perceive by conversation with you that your 
judgments are formed of very different elements 
from those of which theirs are fortned. If you 
are more meek than others, if you are more gentle 
than others, if where others would be angry you 
are patient, where others are proud you are hum- 
ble, where others are selfish you are generous, 
where others would fall back you are longsuffer- 
ing, are not those better tokens to show that you 
are a Christian than any others could be? Shall 
we say that a man is a Christian on account ot 
his church relationships when we see that he is 
coarse and proud and selfish and exacting’ Shall 
we say that a woman is a Christian because she 
is a committee-woman, and is busy here and there 
with church affairs, if she is sharp, and censori- 
ous, and a carrier of stories, and a mischief-maker ” 

The distinction between you and the world is 
to be in that you are better than other men are: 
and if you find any quality in a man outside of 
the church that is better than the corresponding 
quality as exhibited by you though you are in 
the church, let bim be your master: do not you 
be his censor. I am sorry to say that many men 
outside of the church live better than wany inside 
of it. I believe that the church in a community 
is the center of moral influence ; and if you look 
for eminent Christian life you will find more of it 
there than elsewhere; but, on the other hand, 
there are a great many men who, by doctrinal 
eonditions, or by «esthetic considerations, or by 
peculiar personal relations, have never seen their 
way to unite themselves with the Christian 
eburch, but who yet live with fear of God and 
love to men in simplicity and nobleness ; and it is 
not for any one to insist upon’ it that those men 
are not Christians; nor is it for any one to read 
them lectures censuring them. You are to re- 
spect the consciences of men who are not within 
the circuit of your thought or volition. You are 
to respect the manliness that 1s outside of the 
fence of your conviction as well as that which is 
within it. And in all things remember, young 
man and maiden, that you are not what you are 
by reason of your position in society, or the name 
that you inherit, or the social influences that sur- 
round you. All these may give you prestige; but 
when sickness and poverty and revolutionizing 
bankruptcy come, and you are thrown frow the 
height which you have occupied, what is there 
that belongs to you in strength and power that 
will make you stand up just as luminous and as 
desirable as you were before ” 

I have seen men that had lived with a great cir- 
euit of prosperity disbranched by commercial 
revulsions, and thrown out of their accustomed 
ways, who yet stood, in adversity, nobler, riper, 
betier than ever they were with all their euviron- 
ments of wealth. And I have seen persons who 
have come to bankruptcy, and sold their houses, 
and their musical instruments, and their very 
cradles, and were stripped of everything without ; 
but oh, woe! that was as nothing to the bank 
ruptey within. All courage gone; all hope gone ; 
all faith gone; no sweetness; no love; no trust: 
enly whining, querulous despondency! Of all 
bankruptcies in the world, that of a man’s soul 
and disposition is the most pitiful. 

Stand, then, in the reality of What you are, that, 
whether you abound or whether you suffer lack, 
that which is you, and which is the product of 
God's spirit in you, in darkness or in light, shail 
remain |.he same, giving strength in adversity, and 
growing more and more noble as you draw near 
to death, so that, dying, and leaving behind the 
flesh, you shall take more than you leave, ani 
mount by the riches and alertuess of your spirt 
inte the eternal Presence 
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THE CHURCHES. 

The Colored Baptist Convention of Alabama has decided to 
establish a theological class in connection with Lincoln Uni- 
versity, a State institution at Marion, and to have as many 
teachers’ institutes as possible held in different parts of the 
state. 


According to the official “Statistical Abstract’? issued for 
British India, the total population of that empire is 190,000,000 
Of the whole number, 139,000,000 are Hindoos, 41,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans, 3,000,000 Buddhists, 1,000,000 Sikhs, and 900,000 
Christians. 

Taking up the “ Lutheran’s” figures assuming to show that 
that denomination is now third on the list, the ** Presby- 
terian"’ replies with counter figures making the Presbyterian 
strength over 850,000, or 200,000 more than the Lutheran. The 
order is Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans. 

It appears that the Second Valley Church, Orange, N. J. has 
not disbanded as stated. The recent council advised it to 
dissolve its organization when the Presbyterian church (now 
proposed) should have become a fact, if that church were 
found capable of self support and caring for the field asa 
whole. This advice, given in the interest of Christian Union, 
has not yet been acted on by the church, which while await- 
ing developments is steadily proceeding with its work. 


The Methodist fraternal plan finds increasing favor. The 
Northern District Conference of Colorado recently adopted 
these resolutions: “1. That we heartily welcome peace be- 
tween the Methodist Church North and the Methodist Church 
South, and rejoice in every movement that promises to bind 
together the churches in stronger bonds. 2. That we desire 
to see the practical fruits of this consummated fraternity in 
every field where the churches are laboring side by side.” 


Fhe Spanish Congress held an eight hours’ debate the other 
day on the application made by the Ministry of Article XT. 
of the Constitution, which relates to religious toleration. 
Senor Ulloa said that this article cut Spain off from the sym- 
pathies of Europe. Senoe Sagasta introduced a motion de- 
claring that the Government had not fairly interpreted the 
article. This was rejected by 186 votes to 60. The House was 
crowded during the debate, and the subject is to be resumed. 


In the First Presbyterian Church of Auburn, N. Y., the 
elders are regarded as assistant pastors in fact as well as in 
theory. The whole number of communicants is divided 
into twelve classes, one of which is assigned to the particular 
care of each elder. By this meanseach elder has not a greater 
amount of this care than he can accomplish; and every 
communicant can have actual acquaintance and confidential 
intercourse with at least ore elder, as wellas with the pastor. 


Of the Moody and Sankey meetings in Chicago, now closed. 
the “ Alliance” (Prof. Swing’s paper) says: “They have been 
of infinite worth to at least many intemperate men who had 
xiven themselves up for lost. The energy, the directness, the 
anecdote, the pathos, of Mr. Moody have touched many of 
these hearts, and now they are on the upward path again. 
Some will fall back. But some will stand firm and will never 
again be down in the gutter. Many will date their new life 
back to the autumn of 1876.” 





A fellowship meeting at Toulon, Tll., in which the pastors 
of three neighboring churches were present, was continued 
ten days recently, with happy results among the Sunday- 
school children. In Aledo, a few days’ meeting added three 
to the church, making eight in a month. All these pastors 
design to prosecute the work in special meetings. The 
Moody and Sankey meetings have resulted in the going forth 
of many workers from Chicago to churches within a radius 
of one hundred miles, foliowing the Chicago methods 


Not long since reference was made to a rising college in 
Colorado. A similar institution in Nebraska is Doane Col- 
lege, located at Crete, on the Big Blue River. The offer that 
secured it to this town was six hundred acres of finely- 
situated land, with fifty town lots. The present faculty con- 
sists of Rev. B. D. Perry, of Worcester, Mass., formerly tutor 
at Yale, a professor of mathematics and two lady instructors. 
A good beginning has been made towards a building fund, 
and the prospects generally of the young ‘institution are 
excellent. 

The collection ot Babylonian and other antiquities pur- 
chased by the late Mr. G. Smith at Bagdad have arrived at the 
British Museum. They consist of about 2,000 objects: among 
them are the celebrated lion, with the name of the Egyptian 
Shepherd King Set inscribed on its breast, some pieces of 
sculpture, and a great number of clay tablets with inserip- 
tions in Babylonian cuneiform, supposed to be the deeds of a 
commercial firm which continued from the time of Neriglissar 
to that of Darius. Some are dated in the reign of Belshazzar, 
whose name occurs as King for the first time in these cunei- 
form inscriptions. 


Some of the Japanese newspapers have taken a sudden 
turn in favor of religious equality. All religions are pow 
tolerated by the Government, but this is claimed not to be 
enough. The State, it is argued iby one of the vernacular 
papers, must ** free itself absolutely from all connection with 
religion.” The movement is said to be supported by the 
“general opinion of the country,” and several of the 
Mikado’s Ministers are claimed as advocates of a separation 
of Church and State. Nowhere are more fearless reformers 
to be found than in Japan, and this agitation may amount to 
something eventually. 

The Madison District Convention, Wis. (Congregational). 
held its semi annual meeting in Fort Atkinson Dec. 12and 13, 
opening sermon by Rev. A. O. Wright. Hon. W. H. Chandler 
was moderator. Kev. 0.8. §mith gave a Bible reading. The 
topics discussed were: * The Parish System, or the best way 
to manage church finances,” opened by Mr. Chandler; “ Sys- 
tematic Benevolence,’ Rev. H. A. Mince; “the Gift of the 
Holy Ghost,” Rev. M. M. Martin; ‘The Moody and Sankey 
Meetings,”’ Rev. W. E. Everz and W. A. Hendrickson; “ Lay- 





men as Christian Workers,’ Revs. C. H. Richards and J. 
Beardsley. The meeting was one of marked spiritual fervor 
and interest. 


Having put up a neat building for a chapel and church 
parlors, the ladies of the Cheshire, Conn., Congregational 
Churct are determined not to have it dedicated until it is 
furnished and complete throughout. To raise funds they 
recently gave an entertainment in the chapel, a singing 
school and apple bee of “ ye olden time,’’ followed by a New 
England kitchen in the parlors, where were spread bountiful 
tables. All the participants were dressed in ancient style, 
which added much to the quaintness of the scene. It was 
altogether an impromptu affair, but was so successful that 
many have suggested a repetition in the town hall, where 
the public can be better accommodated. 

Prussia has been pretty successful in ciearing out the 
Roman Catholic bishops. Of the twelve Prussian dioceses, 
eight, if not more, are at this moment vacant. Death is res- 
ponsible for one or two of these gaps: the others are due to 
formal deposition or voluntary expatriation. The sentences 
of deposition pronounced by the Prussian Courts are, of 
course, treated by the Church as of no effect; and the sees 
are controlled as they hitherto have been, though under cir- 
cumstances of greater difficulty, by the condemned prelates. 
In this respect the State authorities find themselves com- 
pletely baffled. Nevertheless, it 1s stated that in the twelve 
dioceses, the ecclesiastical authorities of-only three have 
refused to co-operate in carrying out the new laws for the 
administration of Church property. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Western New York Asso- 
ciation was held at West Spring Creek, Penn., on December 
12th and 13th. Rev. 8S. F. Porter, Ashville, N. Y., was elected 
moderator; Rev. E. C. Hall. Kiantere, N. Y., scribe. Deacon 
M. Lay read a very interesting paper upon the history of the 
West Spring Creek Church. Prayer, praise, and conference 
upon the condition and wants of the churches occupied the 
afternoon. Sermon by Rev. J. D. Stewart. A very instruc- 
tive discussion followed on the next day between ministers 
and laymen upon the best means of promoting a revival of 
religion. Evening—address by Rev. M. L. Williston: sub- 
ject, “The Genius of Congregationalism.” After represent- 
ation of missionary societies, the association adjourned until 
second Tuesday in June to meet at Clear Creek, N. Y. 


Some delay occurs in finishing the Moody and Sankey build- 
ing in Boston, but it is expected that the meetings will begin 
Sunday, Jan. 14. Theandience room of the building will have 
seats for six thousand persons, with standing room for one 
thousand more. The platform will have one thousand seats, 
four hundred of which will be occupied by singers. The 
reports that come from Chicago are most encouraging to 
those who hope that their visit to Boston will be attended 
with great results. In no city where they have labored have 
the people of all classes been so stirred as in that city, and the 
extent and depth of the religious interest surpasses the ex- 
pectations of the most hopeful co-laborers of the evangelists. 
The Boston churches are just beginning to hold meetings to 
awaken an interest in the work they may do in that city. 
Many such meetings will be held in the next four weeks, and 
some of the excellent suggestions made at the meeting of the 
Congregational Club will be acted upon. Many will be 
engaged in the work of preparation, and in arranging for the 
work to be done during the meetings. 

A very commendable effort is initiated by the American 
Missionary Association to pay off its debt—a debt that was 
inevitable from the time the blacks were emancipated. The 
retrenchment wisely begins at the home office of the associa- 
tion. The vacancies occasioned by the death of Secretary 
Whipple and the resignation of Assistant Treasurer Whiting 
will reduce the cost of administration $5,000 per annum, as 
compared with last year. At the late meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, it was voted to make the endeavor to save 
this amount for the year 1877, with a view to the effort for the 
reduction of debt. The Committee cannot anticipate that 
there will be, with this diminished force in the home office, 
that minute supervision of the work of the Society in all its 
departments which could be most desired—and this step is 
taken, not asachangein the policy of the Society, but only 
as a relief for the present distress. In addition, the most 
careful economy will be observed in field expenditures. It 
is hoped that the friends of the Association will appreciate 
this effort for the réduction of debt and will meet it with a 
generous response—some with self-sacrifice, others with a 
liberality quickened by the thought that God has saved them 
from the pressure that rests upon so many thousands around 
them. 


A conference has been held in Manchester, England, by the 
Church of England Temperance Society to consider the best 
methods of checking the liquor trade. Some speakers were 
in favor of total prohibition, and some of restriction. All 
were in favor of a stringent Sunday-closing law. Temper- 
ance meetings are now common in all parts of Great Britain, 
and the interest taken in the question appears continually to 
increase. The United Kingdom Temperance Alliance bas just 
held its annual meeting at Bristol, and has declared in favor 
of the passage by Parliament of the Permissive bill. At a 
meeting at Birmingham, Nov. 15, of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P. offered a resolu- 
tion which proposed,-in brief, that the local authorities 
should buy out the present liquor dealers at a rate of com- 
pensation fixed by Parliament, and carry on the trade them- 
selves. Mr. Chamberlain stated that this resolution was 
based upon three conclusions: (1) The impossibility in the 
present state of society of the suppression of drinking; (2) 
the necessity of the better regulation of drinking; (3) the im- 
possibility of carrying out such regulations unless the trade 
isin the hands of the authorities. The Church of England 
Temperance Society is extending its branches throughout 
England. A public house—the Rose and Crown-—has been 
opened in London in which no spirits will be sold. Good din- 
ners, soups, and coffee are to be provided at a low charge. 








a. mw. ©. A. 

The association at South Deerfield, Mass, has disbanded ; 
but during the week of prayer meetings were held and ser- 
mons preached to young men. 

Mr. George McDonald, formerly general Secretary to the 
Brantford, Canada, Y. M.C. A.. has assumed the same posi- 
tion temporarily at Saratoga Springs. 





Marshalltown (Iowa) has six Sabbath Schools under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C. A, a literary society, two temper- 
ance societies and several prayer-meetings. 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Y. M. C. A. has seven Mission Sunday 
Schools under its supervision, numerous prayer-meetings, a 
reading-room, anda general system of relief for the desti- 
tute. 

The Y. M.C. A., of Brooklyn, N. Y., offers to its members 
“thirteen attractive literary, historical and scientific lect- 
ures and twelve concerts, in addition to many other very 
superior advantages.” 

Mr. John Rothwell, General Secretary of the Charlestown, 
S.C., Y. M.C. A., has arranged to give half his time to the 
State work. Already very profitable meetings have been 
held in various places in tbe State. 

Walter S. Lewis, the new Secretary at Kansas City, Mo., re- 
ports for November, 53 meetings, 28 asked prayers, 5,000 
persons visited the reading rooms. The Association is but 
four nrYonths old. 

Rev. C. M. Whittlesey, of Spencerport, N. Y., by invitation 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Syracuse, has 
spent ten days in that city giving Bible readings at Associa- 
tion Hall afternoon and evenings. 

Bands of young men from the Y. M. C. A. of this city are 
engaged in Christian work in Bellevue and charity hospitals. 
The Monday evening meeting in the * Amphitheater” at 
tellevue is very interesting, and the singing is excellent. 

The annual Y. M. C. A. State Convention of Michigan re- 
cently met at Grand Rapids. The committee on State organ- 
ization urged the employment of a State Secretary. Their 
report was adopted, but they were instructed to limit the 
cost to $2,500. 

The eminent Mr. Thane Miller, of Cincinnati, recently ad- 
dressed a large audience at St. Louis on the subject, * Chris- 
tian Association work in the United States.” He alluded to 
the rapid growth of the societies and their financial pros- 
perity, and the favor which they are gaining with the church 
und with the public. 


PERSONAL. 
Rev. R. W. Howes resigns the rectorship of St. Paul's 
Church, Brooklyn. 

—Rev. W. H. Marshall becomes pastor of the Memorial 
Baptist Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Rev. Dr: Geo. W. Gardner has been installed pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

—Rev. Edward W. Bacon, of New Haven, receives a unani- 
mous call to the First Congregational Church of New London, 

—Rey. T. A. Leete, of Three Rivers. Conn., is invited to be- 
come acting pastor of the Congregational Church at Orange, 
near New Haven. . 

—Rey. Simeon Howard Calhoun, for nearly forty years a 
missionary of the American Board in Palestine, died in Buf- 
falo, December 14. 

—Miss Anna Oliver, late graduate of the Schookof Theolo- 
gy of the Boston University, is now pastor of the Me thodist 
Church, Passaic, New Jersey. 

—Rey. Charles Wm. Turner has resigned the charge of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Long Island City, and begun work 
as Rector of St. Matthew’s, Brooklyn. 

—At the Consistory held in the Vatican last week the Rev. 
John Spaulding, of Louisville, was appoiated Bishop of the 
new Catholic See of Peoria, United States. 

—It is understood that the vacancy caused by the death of 
Rey. Dr. Geo. Whipple, late Secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, will not be filled at present. 

—The late Mrs. Barbara Klein, of Canfield, Ohio, left a be- 
quest of $1,000 to Heidelberg College, at Tiffin, in that Siate, 
an institution belonging to the German Reformed Church. 

—Sermons on science increase. ‘Moses and Evolution” 
was the subject of the address made by Rev. M. J. Savage 
before the Boston Amateur Scientific Society the other day. 

—Rev. W. R. Henderson, lately of Streator, Ill., has been 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Danville, Ky. 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice; charge to the people by Rev. 
Robert A. Johnston, and to the pastor by Rev. Dr. Landis. 

—Dean Stanley invited Dr. Duff, the veteran missionary ot 
the Free Church of Scotland, to deliver the annual lecture 
this year in Westminster Abbey upon the day of Interces- 
sion for Missions. Dr. Duff, however, had previously en- 
gaged to speak in Edinburg. 

—Hatakeyama Yoshinan, one of the first young Japanese 
to come to this country to be educated, died lately at Tokio. 
He graduated at Rutgers College, and became director of 
the Imperial College at Tokio. Being a decided Christian 
anda warm supporter of religious toleration in Japan, his 
loss will be deeply felt. 

—Rev. Dr. Vincent, of Methodist Sunday-school fame, is 
reported to have engaged Rey. Joseph Cook, of Boston, for 
u course of lectures at the Chautauqua Sunday-schoo! Assem- 
bly and Scientific Conference, next August, and Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, of Grace Methodist Church, at Boston, for the 
Church Congress and Sunday-school Assembly. 

—At a recent meeting of the ministers of Chicago and 
vicinity, held by request of Mr. Moody, it was voted to invite 
Messrs. Whittle and Bliss to continue the meetings in Chica- 
go, beginning Dec. 31. Rev. George Il’. Pentecost, chairman 
of the Inquiry-Room Committee in Poston, has been in Chi- 
cago studying the inside working of the methods employed 
there. 

—Rey. W. H. Savage, recently pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Hannibal, Mo., goes over to the Unitarian 
ministry. Noticing the change, the St. Louis “Christian 
News” says that Mr. Savage ‘“‘seems to have done a manly 
thing, since his heart was there, and we have only the kindest 
things to say about him. Whatever he preaches now, we of 
the Southwest can never forget the fiery yet loving Gospel 
he preached in revival meetings throughout Southern Dhnois 
in other days.”’ 

—Before Dr. Schaff’s departure for the Holy Land the 
faculty and students of Union Seminary in this city, of which 
he is professor, met and extended to him a friendly farewell. 
Dr. Wm. Adams, President of the Faculty, said that Dr. 8. 
was going to Palestine not as an id'e tourist or mere pleasure 
seeker, but as a Christian student and scholar. On the way 
East Dr. Schaff, who belongs te the American Bible revision 
company, will make a stop in England to confer with the 
Bible revisers there. 
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Che Calendar. 


mounar. Dec. 18. 





The Senate sustains Gen. Grant's veto of the 
Presidential Salary Bill. The notable feature 
of the discussion was Senator Bayard’s sup- 
port of the veto and Senator Conkling’s op- 
position to it. Mr. Bayard said he thought 
$50,000 none too much for the Chief Execu- 
tive. Mr. Conkling maintained that $25,000 
was proportionally as liberal a compensation 
for the President as $5,000 for a Senator. The 
salary will remain at 50,000.——Investigating 
Committees at work in New Orleans.—~ House 
passes the bill providing against the payment 
of war claims to disloyal persons.—— Terrible 
colliery disaster in Wales; 17 killed. —Russia 
less warlike. 

TUESDAY, DEc. 19. 

Sitting Bull defeated by Gen. Miles, and 200 
lodges surrender.—Another damaging fire 
in Little Rock.——Eastern armistice to be 
prolonged six or eight weeks Statues of 
Adams and Winthrop presented in Congress 
from Massachusetts.—tThere is still talk in 
Washington of referring the Presidential 
question to the Supreme Court.——Senate and 
House Committees investigating in Florida. 

Ninety-four pictures of the Johnston col- 
lection in New York sell for $134,940 ; Turner’s 
* Slave Ship” goes for £10,000. 





WEDNESDAY, DEC. 20. 

The I[ouse resolves that it has absolute 
power over all telegrams.——The Swiss refuse 
to send troops to occupy Bulgaria.—Com- 
motion has been caused at Belgrade by Ser- 
vians firing muskét shots at an Austrian mon- 
itor Greece proposes to raise an army of 
200,000 men.——The Court of Alabama Claims 
is preparing to close up this month; there 
will be 8,000,000 undistributed.—Church’'s 
* Niagara” at the Johnston sale brings $12,- 
500, Indiana still demanding Tilden’s in- 
nuuguration; more feeling in this State than 
in any other. 

THURSDAY, DEc. 21. 

Prof. Seelye in Congress proposes the re- 
organization of the Indian Bureau.—sSer- 
vian Ministry resign; war threats continue. 

—Persia may support Turkey, if Russia 
attacks the latter.——New Turkish Constitu- 
tion to be prociaimed.—Great meeting held 
in Brooklyn for the eid of the theater suffer- 
ers: Mr. Beecher and others make addresses, 





FRIDAY, DEc. 22 

A new count of the State vote has been or- 
dered by the courts in Florida.—The Sioux 
Commission report in favor of a removal of 
the Indians, and against placing them under 
control of the War Department. -—— Senate 
ealls for an investigation into the appoint- 
ment of EB. A. Cronin as Presidential elector 
for Oregon.—New England Society cele- 
brates ** Forefathers’ Day” in New York 
Addresses by Mark Twain, Rev. Edward Ev- 
eret Hale, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Mayor Wickham, 
Dr. Taylor and others..—Queen Victoria to 
be proclaimed ** Empress of India’”’ at Delbi 
with much ceremony on New Year’s Day. 
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FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
yr sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph wil! 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON CoM 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver 
aging, for the month, from $1.000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Cheice and Safe Inv estments. 
7,8, AND 10 PEK CENT. 





CITY AND MUNICIPAL BONDs. 

FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS, 
CITY RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS. 

INSURANCE AND BANK STOCKS. 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS AND RONDS. 
. STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES. 
INTEREST ALWAYS PROMPTL Y PAID. 
For sale at desirable prices by 


Albert H, Nicolay & Co.,, 
BANKERS, BROKERS, AND AUCTIONEERS, 
NO. 48 PINE 8T., NEW YORK. 
N. B.—INVESTMENT SECURITIES OUR SPE- 
CIALTY 26 YEARS. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. Serd 
for particulars and references. J. B. WAT- 
KINS & CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY 
DICKINSON, M enager. 72 Cedar Str reet, New York. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 


CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Seli Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 
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ARISIAN. 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 


invite the attention of buyers to their Stock of al) 
the latest 


NOVELTIES 


RICH J RENCH FLOW ERS, FANC 
FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 
BRIDAL SETS AND fe 8. FLORAL 
GARNITURES FOR lla «& 
EVENING COs" r UM 
“arranged to —— 
VASES AND BASKETS 
Sites with beautiful tropical Leat Plants, ‘ 
alty.’’ 
To the Trade and [Institutions a mage ee 
THE PARKISIAN FLOWER ¢ 
2S E. 14th St., 4 doors west of Unive aaa obi: ace 
LOEWENSTEIN, Prop. 


Y & OSTRICH 


“a spec. 


9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 





GREATLY IMPROVED, 
price reduced, made 
of best material, in all 
sizes for Aduits and 
P Children of both sexes, 
just the thing for 
teachers and children, 
fe expands CONTRACTED 
y chests, STRAIGHTENS 
stooped shoulders. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOUT- 
DER BRACECO., Cleve. 
land, Ohio. Send $1.2 
Ask your dealer for Pratt’ s 





and chest measure. 
new patent Brace. 





OKY _ cured, fuel saved, and heat in- 
Cc BTN 5} ores, by applying the Spiral 
Draft. Serd stamp for circular (with testimonials) 
to HENRY COL UFORD, 726 Sarsc im m St., _Phil’a, Pa. 


FRESHMAN & Bag > « 


Lo 


~~ 










se = 


DVERTISING GENTS, 


B \ 86 w. FouRTH S407 
Caw CINGINNAT! Ow 


—+ ESTIMA SEND FOR our 
FURNISHED FREE. — MANLAL— 








MARK 


TWAIN’S 








PATENT SELF-PASTING 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


“ Avoids all trouble of paste or mucilage.”—Ru- 
ral New Yorker. 
ee Nothing couk 1 be more simpleand convenient,”” 
— Brook yn Union. 
They are splendid and fill a long-felt want.” 
Ini lianapolis Journal, 
t is the most convenient possible of Scrap 
Books.” Portiand Trans rip’. 
‘One of the most convenient things for any 
— and everybody.’ —Gler s Falls Re publican. 





ide in different sizes ana styles. Size 74x10, 
15, #2, and #2.50 each. Size 103x214, $1 0, 
2 25, #2.75. and $3.50 each. 





Copies mailed on receipt of price. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN — co., 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTUREKS, 
_ dN and 1 Wi lliam St., New Y ork. 


The Galaxy | 


Hor 1877! 
It is the best purely Literary Maga- 
zine in America, 
All the Leading Newspapers Admit this ! ! 


“It quite eclipses the more con- 
servative periodicals ef the day.’ 
—The Journal, Boston. 

* Itcrowds more downright good 
literature between its covers than 
any other American Magazine.” 
—Zimes, Chicaao. 

* There is not a dull page be- 
tween its covers.”—Times, New York. 

* A model periodical, a credit to 
American Periodical Literature” 
—Press, Phila. 

“It is certainly the best of the 
American Magazines.”— Express. 
Buffalo. 

** About as near perfection as 
anything can be.”’—Register, New 
Haven. 

Well sustains its reputation for 
vigorous and racy writing.?—T7i- 
bune, New York. 

“It is more in accordance with 
the spirit and feeling of the Amer- 
ican public than any other Maga- 
zine.’—Graphic, New York. 


DURING 177 
It will have serial stories by Mrs. ANNIE ED- 
WARDS and JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


SHORTER STORIES by Gawny JAMES, JR., 
REBECCA HAKDING DAVI Irs. JOHN SHER 
woop, Lucy H. HOOPER, — TERRY, GEO 
CARY EGLESTON, EDGAR FAWCETT, NORA PERRY 
and many others. 


Many of our Leading Statesmen and distin- 
guished Army (Officers will write for it. 

Pr HARD GRANT Wi HITE will havea new series 
of Papers suggested by his recent trip t » Europe. 





Essays by J. S$. C. ABBOTT, ELLIOTT, YOUNG, 
BURROUGHS, KATE HILLARD, KIMBALL, ALBERT 
RHODES, DR. GUERNSEY, Prof, BOYESEN, and 
many others. 


Poetry by BAYARD TAYLOR. SAXE, WINTER, 
PARSONS, JOAQUIN MILLER, and many others. 


The Scientific Miscellany and Nebule are worth 
the whole price of the Magazine. 
Who would not give $4.00 for such a Maga- 
zine tora Year? 
We Pre-Pay the Postage. 


It can be had with either Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar for $7.50. With Litteil’s Living Age, for 





$1.50, 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
______—*S Murray Street, N. Y. 
c KE P’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure,the 


ery best, 6 for $9. Not the slightest obliga- 
tion to take or keep any of Keep’s shirts unless 
perfectly satisfactory. 571 Broadway, and 921 Arch 
street, P *hiladelphia. 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infant’s and young children’s 
wear, at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques fer Children 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, and 13 E. 19th St. 


Infant’s complete Wardrobes..............s+++ $75.00 
Furnished Baby Baskets............+..00--00--. 9.00 
U nfurnished ncdebucdcondberteedsbhovenecerses «a6 5.00 

STEREOP- 


y AGIC LANTERNS | AND 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY: oe z sol Broadway, N.Y. 

opposite Metropolitan, Stereos¢ Opes and Vie ws. 
Graphoscepes, Chromos aod rames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Pho graphic Mri 
pfirencies, Convex Glass, P hotogr iphic Materials 
Awarded first premium at Vienua & Philadeip hia. 











STEINWAYS 


Double Victory! 
Double Victory: 

Steinway & Sons have been decreed the su- 
preme recompense, viz, Two Medals of Honor 
and Two Diplomas of Merit, being incontesta- 
bly the highest honors bestowed upon any 
piano display at the Centennial Exhibition, no 
other piano exhibitor having received more than 
one Medal and one Diploma. To the Messrs. 
STEINWAY only has been accorded, by the 
unanimous verdict of the judges,.“* the highest 
deyree of excellence in all their styles,”’ as shown 
by the following official report on the STEIN- 
WAY exhibit of Grand, Square, and Upright 
Pianos, viz.: 

“For greatest concert capacity in Grand pianos, 
as also highest degree of excellence in all their 
styles of pianos, viz—largest volume, purity and 
duration of tone, and extraordinary carrying 
capacity with precision and durability of mech- 


anism ; also, novel disposition of the strings and 


construetion, and bracing of the metal frame. 

Atter this the report minutely describes and 
indorses the six principal and most valuable 
of STEINWAY’'S patented inventions, which 
bave made “ THE STEINWAY”’ 


The Standard Pianos of the World. 


STEINWAY & SONS being the only piano- 
makers who manufacture “every portion” 
of the instrument, including all the metal 
parts, were honored with an additional Medal 
and Diploma of Merit for “ the surpassing ex- 
cellence”’’ of their Machinery Hall exhibit, 
upon the following unanimous official report 
of the same judges: 

* These articles of composite metal show the 
highest perfection of finish and workmanship 
and the greatest firmness and uniformity of 
metal structure, a steel-like and sounding qual- 
ity with a tensile strength exrceceding 5,000 Ua. 
per square centimeter, as demonstrated by act- 
ual tests. The full metal frames of cupola shape 
possess an unequalled degree of resistance, per- 
mitting a vastly increased tension of strings 
without the slightest danger of break or crack in 
said metal frames, thereby considerably increase 
ing the vibratory power, and augmentiny the 


oat 
last 


ng qualities of their instruments.” 
FIRST GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, 
1867. 
FIRST PRIZE 
BITION, 1862. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE 
YEARS. 
t* Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on 
application. 


Steinway & Sons’ Warerooms, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourte ri nth-st. . New York. 


PARIS, 


MEDAL, LONDON EXHI- 


9 MONTHS FOR A DOLLAR! 


Sr. NICHOLAS for January, with its cheery 
guestina on the cover, its exquisitely beauti- 
ful frontispiece, the wonde rful variety in its 
pages, and its 


FUN FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


Will charm everybody, both old and young. 
Among the more notable papers will be 
found a ** Letter to a Young Naturalist,’’ by 
William Howitt, the poet, and * The Stars for 
January,” by Prof. Proctor, the astronomer. 


ST. NICHOLAS for January 


Will also contain a paper by Horace E. Scud- 
der, “ Great andfather’s Books and Pict- 
ures,” with fac-simile re productions from 
the “New England As rimer”’ and Webster's 
old “ Spelling-Book.”’ ** Budge’s Visit to the 
Centennial,” by the author of “ Helen’s Ba- 
bies,” and * The Modern and Mediveval Ballad 
of Mary Jane,” with silhouette drawings by 
Hopkins, will be found amusing and enter- 
taining. Besides 


“HIS OWN MASTER,” bv Trowbridge, 


There are shorter Stories and Poems, Rhymes 
and Nonsense Verses, Historical Sketches, a 
tairy Tale, Comical Pictures. Pages for Very 
Little Folks, &c., &c. In Short, this is the 
New VWVear’s Number of that magazine of 
which * The London Daily News” said, “ We 
wish we could point to its equal in our own Pe- 
riodical Literature.” 

Send one dollar for a trial subscription, be- 
ginning with the November number, and in- 
cluding the splendid Christmas Holiday num- 
ber, with William Cullen Bryant’s “ Boys of 
My Boyhood,”’ and the New Year's number, 
with William Howitt’s “ Leiter to a Young 
Naturalist ;"’ and the February number, which 
will have 


“A Talk With American Boys,” 


By Tom HuaGues, that earnest, honest, strong- 
bearted Englishman, who is known all over 
the world as “ the friend of the school-boy.’ 

Subscriptions received. by all booksellers. 
Sold by all newsdealers. $3.00 a year, 26 cents 
a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York, 


SAFETY HOSE. 


As protection from fire we furnish linen hose 
woven seamless, which is light, strong, and cheap 
enough to be in every public building. With our 
ornamental cover it may be hung upin any audi- 
ence room foruseat amoment’snotice. Estimates 
for Churches and other public buildings on appli- 


cation to 
F GREEN¥Y, TWEED & CO., 
1S Park Place N.Y. 


| KE [EP's PATENT P ARTLY- MADE DRESS 
As! 1irts, the very best, 6 for *6. Can 32 Aeene 1 
! ef. 1 Bro 
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Che Star of Retblebem. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY, BY R. W. RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER II, 
'HE PROFESSOR’S MUMMY. 

TINHE Professor was certainly one of the pro- 

| foundest Oriental scholars of the United 
States in the year 1876. What he didn’t know 
about Hebrew and Nansecrit and Aryan and hiero- 
viyphies and cuneiform inscriptions and the Rig- 
Veda and .the Zend-avesta and so on, nobody 
knew at that time. He had quite mastered all 
the eastern legends and mnyths, and had convinced 
himself that the histories of the Bible were mostly 
of that class. His parents would have mourned 
greatly if they had heard him talk about this sub- 
jeet ; but they were long dead. So was his wife— 
and the Professor used to wish, in his weaker 
moments, that there was such a place as heaven. 
He confessed to himself, at such times, that it 
would be pleasant to think of them as waiting for 
him) somewhere; and when little Elsie, his 
daughter, talked to him in her childish way about 
the things she had learned from her Sunday-sehool 
teacher, he used to wipe his spectacles, and never 
contradicted her. He had not seen her during 
most of her babyhood ; for after her mother died 
he had started ona long journey, leaving the baby 
with his sister. He had made but one stipulation 
concerning the child’s education—a queer one, 
“just like him,” they said—namely, that she 
should be taught to speak Latin as soon as Eng- 


lish. ‘Never mind the modern languages,” said 
he, ‘‘she will pick them up fast enough. But 


His in- 
structions were obeyed; and when he returned 


vive her a solid foundation in Latin.” 


from his travels, ten years later, with a great col 
lection of Eastern curiosities and his head 
crammed full of additional learning, he was quite 
surprised to find a beautiful and talkative little 
daughter. ‘* Bless me!” said the Prufessor, ‘I 
had quite forgotten.” 

Eisie’s winning ways soon made her very dear 
to him, and he used to love to have her with him, 
while he unpacked and arranged his great collee- 
tion. This occupied him day after day; and bis 
rooms were often visited by his learned friends, 
who would discuss deep questions of antiquity 
over pieces of ecarven stone or pottery or parch- 
ment. Elsie made no trouble. She would sit 
perched on a table, and listen with all her might, 
looking from one to another, and trying to find 
out what they meant. 
questions or offered observations, always ip Latin, 
which she thought the most appropriate way, and 
the wise people would sowetimes laugh heartily, 
sometimes look astonished, saying to the Pro 
fessor, ** Your little girl has a wonderful head.” 

At last the day arrived when the greatest treas- 
ure of the whole collection was to be unpacked. 


Oceasionally she asked 


A large and distinguished company was gathered 
at the rooms; and the Professor, conscious of the 
importance of the occasion, began the proceedings 
with a little speech. 

** Gentlemen,” said he 

‘And ladies, papa,” interrupted Elsie, pulling 
his sleeve. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” said the Professor, ‘1 
have reserved until now the pleasure of examin 
ing a most interesting mummy, which I had the 
good fortune to discover near the Dead Sea, in a 
locality where neither ruins nor tombs nor traces 
of human habitation have ever been found. I 
had wandered away from the camp of the survey- 
ing party, with which I was traveling fora few 
days as a guest: and my attention was attracted 
by some rude marks, carved on a stone. One of 
these marks was the symbol of the sun, used by 
the Parsees or Persian fire-worshipers to this day. 
Another seemed to represent a star or meteor. 
The rest I presume to have been a proper name. 
They were too nearly obliterated by time to be 
accurately deciphered. It was not long before I 
had obtained help from the camp, and opened be- 
hind the stone a cave, in which this body was 
found, exactly as you see it now. I find, on re- 
moving the case in which it was shipped from 
Jaffa, that it has not suffered the slightest disar- 
rangement. Before we proceed to examine it 
further, I will merely add that nothing was found 
in the eave to indieate the character of the oceu- 
pant. J infer—though with modesty, since in 
such matters, gentlemen (and ladies), science must 
be cautious—that this person was connected with 
the ancient worship of the sun, and that, dying 
on a journey between Palestine and Persia, he 
was buried in haste and without ceremony. Per- 


ys thectack of fuel ia that barren and desolate 





region may explain why this method of burial was 
resorted to, instead ef the burning of the dead, at 
that time practiced by so many nations. I must 
confess that I have been perplexed to imagine why 
a priest of the sun should visit Judea, and why he 
should make the journey by this forbidding route, 
instead of the usual and far more convenient one, 
by way of Damascus.” 

Here little Elsie said eagerly, ‘‘/ know!” But 
they paid no attention to her. Everybody was 
too much interested in the Professor and the 
mummy. So she beeame quiet again, only mur- 
muring to herself: ‘‘ There came wise men froin 
the East to Jerusalem . and they departed 
to their own country another way.” 

The Professor now began to unroll the mummy, 
while all the company looked on with intense in- 
terest. 
afraid. She had seen too many queerand ugly 
Moreover, she 


Elsie was interested too, and not a bit 


things in her father's collection. 
was suddenly possessed with the conviction that 
this was the body of one of the wise men from the 
East; and she hoped that something would be 
found to prove it so. 

After the removal of many a fold of dark and 
musty cloth, the face of the mummy came to 
view, and an exclamation of surprise burst from 
every lip ; for the still features were not discolored 
or altered in the least. The silver hair was very 
long, as if it had grown in the tomb; and, most 
marvelous of all, the eyes were wide open. The 
Professor gently touched the eheek, as if afraid 
to wake the sleeper. *‘ Strange!” he said; ‘‘thisis 
searcely a mummy at all. It never was em 
balmed.” 

In a moment more the hands. clasped on the 
They held a small silk 
bag, which, being removed and opened, proved 


bosom, were exposed. 


to contain a small quantity of a glittering, resinous, 
yellow powder. The Professor recognized it at 
once, and assured himself still further by tasting 
it. It was so bitter that he made a wry face in 
spite of himself, and he promptly declared it to 
be frankincense. As ,he pronounced the word, 
Elsie sprang forward with irrepressible enthusi 
asm, crying out before them all : 

*O papa! papa! it is one of the wise men who 
came to Bethlehem when our Lord was born. 
The star, you know—and the frankincense—O 
dowt you understand 7” 

This time they could not help paying attention 
to her; but the Professor said kindly, though a 
little pompously, ‘* Be calm, my child ; do not in- 
terrupt us.” Then stroking the little golden head, 
he added, turning to the company, ** The star on 
the stone does indeed suggest that pleasant, 
though probably baseless, legend of the church to 
which my daughter alludes, and which is recorded 
in the book purporting to have been written by 
St. Matthew. 

Klsie had never before heard her father speak 
so; and her indignation would have broken out 
in words, but for a strange event, which suddenly 
stopped all conversation, and overwhelmed the 
Professor and his learned friends. For lo! the 
mummy sat up, and with his eyes still fixed on 
vacancy said, in the ancient Persian tongue, as if 
he had just awoke from a few hours’ sleep on the 
heights of Moab, beyond the Dead Sea, nearly 
nipeteen ceuturies ago, *‘ Blessed be the Lord and 
(river of Life! for mine eyes have seeri the Deliv- 
erer, his Son!” Then looking about him, he saw, 
instead of the desert hills, the tent, the camels 
and the faces of his friends, a room full of strange 
objects and strange people, all of woom shrank 
from him with superstitious dread, except little 
Elsie, who did not know enough to be afraid, and 
who stood close by him, gazing up at his venerable 
face with all her heart. 

‘A most astounding case of suspended anima 
tion,” murmured the learned gentlemen, when 
they had caught their breath ; but although many 
of them knew, or had the reputation of knowing, 
the ancient Persian language, no one felt quite 
ready to enter into conversation with this myste- 
rious native. It is one thing to lecture profoundly 
about a language when there is nobody to con- 
tradict you, and quite another thing to undertake 
to use it in the presence of one who was boru in 
it, so tospeak. While they besitated, Melchior’s 
eyes roved about the room, passing from one 
person to another, and then to the ancient vessels 
and inscriptions which lined the walls. Some of 
the latter—the very ones that had puzzled the 
Professor most—he seemed to read with ease, 
nodding as if he recognized them. At last his 
glance fell upon a sheet of paper, spread out upon 
the table. It was asketch by the Professor, rep- 
resenting the signs and marks found on Melchior’s 
Tombstone, the stone itself having been too heavy 





to bring home as a trophy. The old man’s face 
was lighted with a triumphant smile, as pointing 
to this diagram he said, but this time in Hebrew, 
‘““In the East we have seen his star, and we are 
come to worship him !” 


(To be continued, 





Che Parton Experiment. 


By THE AUTHOR OF *“* HELEN’sS BABIES.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
rPNHE fire which destroyed the Mississippi Valley 
4 Woolen Mills did such damage in the ranks 
of the temperance reformers that fora few months 
Crupp, Tomple, and several others had frequent 
cause to feel lonesome, while poor Father Baguss 
fell back upon the church for that cemfort which, 
just after his first effort with Tappelmine, and 
before the fire, he had frequently found in the 
society of his self-approving brother stockholders. 
The mill was rebuilt, only a few of the owners of 
stock refusing to be assessed for their proportion 
of the loss; the mill made a very prosperous 
winter, and interested persons were not averse to 
talking about it : 
was noised abroad, the mill was no longer a semi- 


but after Deacon Jones's speech 


holy topic of conversation, which was allowable 
even on the church steps on Sundays. Some of 
the men whose eyes had been opened toward 
themnselves, on the ecceasion of the fire, were 
honest enough to confess to themselves, and to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance ; but the 
majority took refuge either in open or secret 
sophistry, with the comforting impression that 
they blinded others as effectually as they did 
themselves§ The mass of the people, however- 

those who neither subscribed to temperance funds, 
nor mill stock, nor anything else, still looked on, 
and were plethoric of encouragement and criti 
cism. When appealed to for help, their logic was 
simply bewildering, and almost as depraved as 
the same defensive and offensive weapon is in 
polities. Tomple was the man to do such work, 
said some, for he was the rich man of the village: 
and rich men are only God’s stewards; others 
suggested Captain Crayme, who had money, and 
who should be willing to spend considerable of it 
as a thank-offering for his own providential 
deliverance from the thraldom of drink. The 
irreligious thought that all such work should be 
done by the chureh, if churches were good for 
anything but to shout in; while the religious felt 
that the irreligious, among whom could be found 
nearly every drinker in the village, should expend 
whatever money was needed for the physical 
reformation of their kind. Where none of these 
excuses seemed available, or wherever two or 
three conservatives of differing views met to 
gether, there was always Crupp to fall back upon : 
each man could grasp his own pocket-book with 
tender tenacity, and declare to a sympathetic 
audience that the man wno had coined his money 
out of widows’ tears and orphans’ groans should 
by rights take care of all the drunkards in the 
county, even until he was so reduced in meaus 
as to be dependent upon public charity for his 
own support. 

Thus matters stood when a year had elapsed 
since the memorable temperance meeting, and 
Parson Wedgewell suggested that an anniversary 
service would be only an ordinary and decent 
testimonial of respect to Providence for his special 
mercies during the year. To the parson’s sur- 
prise, Crupp who—though he had during the 
winter surprised every one by joining Parson 
Wedgewell’s church, in spite of a very severe 
course of questioning by the Examining Com- 
mittee—was still a man of action aud a contemner 
of mere words—Crupp not only failed to oppose 
such a meeting, but volunteered himself to write 
for Major Ben Bailey, the gifted orator who had 
addressed the.earlier meeting, and to pay the 
orator’s expenses. Such offers were rarely made, 
even by the Barton reformers, so by unanimous 
consent-Crupp wrote to the great lecturer, it being 
admitted by Tomple. Wedgewell, Baguss, and 
Jones, that Crupp’s idea of intorming the Major 
what had been done during the year was a good 
one, and that it would enable the orator to modify 
his address with special reference to existing cir 
cumstances. But Squire Tomple and the parson 
were considerably astonished to see Crupp dash 
into the Squire's store one day, exhibiting an 
unusual degree of excitement, as he unfolded a 
letter and remarked, 

* He won't come ! 


Just listen to what he says ! 
And while the two other performers stood as if 
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they saw the sky falling and did not despair of 
catching it in their eyes and mouths Crupp read : 

‘In replying to Mr. Crupp’s favor of the —th, 
Major should 
be glad to again meet the people among whom so 


suiley can only say, that while he 


vreat an amount of good has been accomplished 
within the year, he cannot see that he can render 
any service. Major Bailey’s efforts are confined 
solely to the awakening of an interest im temper 
ance ; the condition of affairs which Mr. Crupp re 
ports as existing in Barton, however, indicates a 
degree of interest which cannot be heightened by 
any effort forth. 
W hat seems desirable at Barton is such an inform 


which the writer could put 
ing of the general populace upon what has been 
accomplished, upon the manner in which the work 
has been done, and the cowparatively small num 
ber of persons who have actively participated in 
it, as shall convince the inhabitants that they did 
not fulfill their whole duty toward temperance 
when a year ago they applauded the utterances 
of the writer of these lines. Briefly, Major Bailey 
feels that if he attended, he could contribute only 
such efforts as, under the circumstances, would be 
entirely out of place.” 

** Astonishing!” exclaimed Parson Wedgewell, 
with the eye of a man who dreams. 

“Threw away a Tomple, like the 
thrifty business man that he was. 

But the meeting was planned and widely adver- 


said 


job!” 


tised, and when, on the evening appointed, the 
attendants over the they found 
occasion for considerable attentive retiection. 
Exeept that Major Ben Bailey, the gifted orator, 
was not present, the meeting presented the same 
attractions which had drawn such a crowd to its 


looked room, 


predecessor. The Barton Brass Band was there, 
and with some new airs learned during the year: 
the Crystal Spring Glee Club was there; there 
were the pastors of the four churches in Barton, 
and Squire Tomple was in the chair as before. 
Besides, there were additional attractions : Crupp, 
a year before the man who was lending to liquor 
selling an air of respectability, was upon the plat 
form to the left and rear of Squlre Tomple: old 
Bunley, who a year before had been responsible 
only as a container @f alcohol, but now a respect- 
able citizen and book-keeper to Squire Toimple, 
oceupied the secretary's chair; Tom Adams acted 
as usher in one of the side-aisles, and dragged all 
the heavy drinkers up to front Harry 
Wainright was there, with a wife whose vail was 
not thick enough to hide her happiness; Fred 
Macdonald, who had spent the evening of the 
other meeting inthe Barton House bar-room, was 
there ; 
ease as a porker in a strange field, but still there: 
while in a side seat, close to the wall, sitting as 


seats ; 


so was Tappelmine, appearing as ill at 


much in the shadow of his wife as possible, so as 
to guard his professional reputation, was Sam 
Crayme, captain of the steamer ‘** Excellence.” A 
number of **the boys” were there also, and yet 
the church was not only not crowded, but not 
even full. During the year temperance had been 
guided from the hearts to the pockets of a great 
many, aud this radical treatment had been fatal 
to many an enthusiastic soul that had theretofore 
been blameless in its own eyes. ‘Those who at- 
tended heard some music, however, which was 
not deficient in point of quality; they heard a 
sbort but live address from old Parson Fish on the 
moral beauty of a temperate life, and an earnest 
prayer from that one of the Barton pastors who 
had during the year done nothing which justified 
the mention of his name in this history, and then 
the audience saw Mr. Crupp advance to the front 
of the platform and unfold a large sheet of paper, 
which he crumpled in one nand as he spoke as 
follows: 

** Ladies and gentlemen: having been requested 
by the chairman of the last meeting to collect some 
the work accomplished in Barton 
during the pdst year in the cause of temperance, 
I invite your attention to the following figures : 

** Population of township last year, three thou- 
sand two hundred arrd sixty-five. Signatures to 
pledge at last meeting, six bundred and twenty- 
seven [applause]; signatures of persons who were 
in the habit of drinking at time of signing, two 
hundred and thirty-one ; number of persons who 
have broken the pledge since signing, one hundred 
and sixty [sighs and groans]; number of persons 
who have kept their pledges, seventy-one [ap- 
plause}; number reclaimed by effort 
since meeting, forty-six [applause]; amount of 
money subscribed and applied strictly for the 
good of the cause, and without hope of pecuniary 
gain [a faint hiss or two], five thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety dollars and thirty-eight cents 
{tremendous applause]; amount which has been 


statistics of 


personal 
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returned by the beneficiaries without solicitation, 
twenty-seven dollars [laughter, hisses and groans]. 
Of the amount subscribed, sia sevenths came from 
Jice persons, who own less than one-jfiftieth part of 
the taxable property of the township.” 

The quiet which prevailed as Mr. Crupp spoke 
these last words and took his seat was, if con 
sidered only vs quiet, simply faultless ; but its du- 
ration was greater and more annoying than things 
purely faultless usually are, and there was a gen 
eral sensation of relief when Squire Tomple, who 
during the year had not made any public display 
of his charities, and who was popularly supposed 
to care as much for a dollar us any one, slowly 
got upon his feet. 

** My friends,” 


ever convinced that temperance is a good thing 


said the Squire, ‘‘ lm more than 


[hearty applause], and the reason I feel so is, that 
during the year I’ve put considerable money into 
it ; and where the treasure is there shall the heart 
be also [dead silence]. Ive made up my mind 
that hurrahing and singing for temperance will 
make a hypocrite out of a saint if he don’t use 
money and effort at the same time. I like a good 
song and a good time as much as anybody, but | 
can't learn of a single drinking man that they 
have reformed. At our last meeting there was 
some good work started, by the use of songs and 
speeches, and you have learned from the report 
just presented, how much lasting good they did. 
Money and work have done the business, my 
talk has helped, but alone by itself it’s 
done precious little. 
great dea 


triends ; 
This lesson has cost me a 
and as a business man, who believes 
that erery earthly interest is in some way a busi- 
ness interest, ] advise you to learn the same les- 
son for yourselves before it is too late.” 

Such a pail of cold water had never before been 
thrown upon the 


fidence ; 


Sarton hearts aglow with con- 
it struck the leader of the band so forei 
bly that he rattled off into **‘ Yankee Doodle,” to 
aid the meeting in recovering its spirits: even 
after listening to this inspiriting air, however, it 
was witb a wistfulness almost desperate that the 
audience scanned the countenance of Parson 
Wedgewell as he stepped to the front of the plat- 
form. 

‘* Beloved friends,” said the parson, ‘‘ the result 
of the year’s work in this portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard has indeed been richly blessed, 


past 


and I shall ever’ count it as one of the precious 
privileges of my life that I have been permitted 
to take part in it. [*‘ Hurrah for the parson! 
shouted a man who had but a moment before 
worn a most lugubrious countenanee.| I rejoice, 
not only that lL have seen precious sheaves brought 
to our Lord’s granary, but also because | have 
beheld going into the field those who have here- 
tofore stood idly in. the market-place, and because 
I have beheid the reapers themselves receiving 
the reward of their labors. They have received 
souls for their bire, dear friends, and | feel con 
strained to admit that if each of those who came 
in at the eleventh hour received as much as we 
who have apparently borne the burden and beat 
of the day, they were fully entitled to it by reason 
of the greater intelligence and industry which 
they have displayed. For many years, my dear 
friends, | have been awong you as one sent by 
the Physician of souls; but it is only within the 
past year that 1 have begun to comprehend that 
the soul may be treated—very often show/d be 
treated—through the body ; and that, though the 
ferveut effectual prayer of the righteous man avail 
eth much, the exercise of that which was made in 
the likeness and image of God is not to be idle. The 
mammon of unrighteousness has been made the 
salvation of many, my dear friends; and it has, I 
verily believe, guided toward heavenly bhabita- 
tions those who have applied it to the necessities 
of others. But, dear brethren, the barvest 
truly is plenteous, bnt the laborers are few; pray 
ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he will 
send forth laborers uuto his harvest; but take 
heed that ye tullow the example of him who, as he 
commanded us thus to petition the throne of grace, 
ceased not to labor in the harvest field bimself : 
who fed when he preached and healed when he 
exhorted.” 

Harry Wainright pounded on the floor with his 
eane, hearing which Tom Adams brought his 
enorntfous palms together with great emphasis, 
and his example was dutifully followed by tbe 
whole of his own family, which fitled two short 
side seats. Father Baguss shouted ‘* Glory to 
God !” and Deacon Jones ejaculated ** That's so!” 
but the hearers seemed disposed to be critical, al- 
though the parson’s address had been couched in 
language almost exclusively Scriptural. While 
they were engaged in contemplation, however, 
old Bunley dropped a mellow cough and stepped 
to the front. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘it’s the style 
in this town, and everywhere eise, | suppose, to 
kick a man when he’s down, and then to trample 
on him. i know one man that’s been there, and 
knows all about it. "I'was his own fault he got 
there, and there were plenty who told him he 
ought to get up; but how kicking and trampling 
were to help tim do it he could never see, and he 


v4 


made up his mind that folks did as they did by 
cause it suited them, not because it was going | 
do him any good. So he’s been hating the whole 
townful for Years and doing all the harm he 
eould, not because he liked doing harm, but be 
cause he never got a chance to do anything else, 
Suddenly a couple of ventleiwen | wou’t mention 
names—came along and gave the poor fellow a 
hand, and gave him the iirst chance he’s had in 
years to believe in human nature at all. And, all 
this time, everybody else around him was acting 
in the way that this same poor fellow would have 
acted himself if he had wauted to play devil. The 
same couple of gentlemen went for a good many 
other people, and acted in a way that you read 
about in novels and the Bible (but mighty seldom 
see in town); and those tellows believe in these 
two gentlemen, now, but they hate all the rest of 
you like poison. I don’t suppose you like it, 
but truth is truth ; you might as weli know what 
itis.” 

Several people got up and went out, carrying 
very red faces with them; but Pred Macdonald 
stood up and clapped his hands, and the Adams 
family and Wainright belped bim, while the broad 
boots of Father Baguss raised a cloud of dust, 
which formed quite an aureole about Baguss hini 
self as he got up*and remarked : 

** Brethren and sisters : Squire Tomple hit the 
nail exactly on the head when he said that holler 
in’ av’ singin’ wakes a bypocrite of a man if he 
don't open his pocket book. If you don’t believe 
it, remember me. If anybody ever liked his own 
more’n I did, he’s a curiosity. 1 don't Aafemoney 
a bit now, an’ [im not goin’ to try to; but the 
hardest case | ever got acquainted with was me, 
Zedekiah Baguss, when | couldn't dodge it any 
longer that | ought to spend money fora teller 





ecriiter. | won't name no names, brethren an’ sis- 
ters; but if you're huntin’ for any such game, 


don’t go to lookin’ up drunkards until you smell! 
around near home fusr.” 

**Reputation be blowed higher than a kite!” 
exclaimed Captain Crayme, springing to bis teet: 
**but lve gotto say just a word here. Gentlemen, 
in off my whiskey, and lm going to stay off ; but 
1 might be drinking yet, and bave Kept on forever, 
for all that any of you that’s so pious and | empe: 
ule ever cared, But one man thougnt enough of 
me to come and talk to me—talk like a man, aud 
not preach a sermon ; wore than that, he not only 
talked—which the biggest idiot here might have 
done just as well—but he stuck by we, and he 
brought me through. Any of you might have 
done it, but none of you cared enough tor me, 
and yet lm a business man, and I’ve got some 
property. How any poor tellow down in the mud 
is ever to get up again, in such a place, I aot 
see; and yet 
touch at.’ 

‘The interest of the meeting was departing. so 
were the attendants ; but the Reverend Timotieus 
Brown limped forward and exclaimed : 

* Hear, then, the conciusion of the whole mat 
ter: ‘ Not every one that sayeth Lord, Lord, sail 
inherit the kingdom of beaven, but bim i bat doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.’ There 
has been a Diessed chaiyge Wrought in this town 
within a year, and work bas done it all. He who 
taugbt us to say ‘Our Father,’ niade of every nan 
his brother's keeper, and no amount of taik can 
undo what He did. A few men in our midst have 
recognized their duty aud have done it, or are 
doipyg it-; most of them, among them bim who ad- 
dresses you, bave learned that the beginning is 
the hardest part of the work, and that the laborer 
receives his bire, though never in the way in 
which be expects it. Much remains to be done, 
not only in raising the tallen, but in reforming 
the upright; and, to get a full and fair view of 
the latter, there Is bo Way so successful as to go 
to work tor others.” 

Squire Tomple announced that the meeting was 
still open for remarks; but, uo one else availing 
themselves of the privilege offered, the evening 
closed with a spirited mediey from the brass bana. 
Not every one was silent and dismal, howeve1 
as the church emptied, ‘lomple, Bunley, Crupp, 
Wedgewell, brown, and the other pastors came 
down trom the plattorm, and were met at the 
foot of the steps by Baguss and Deacon Jones, 
and there was a geveral baud shaking. ‘Tom 
Adams stood afar off, looking curiously and wist- 
fully at the party, noticing which, Parson Wedye- 
well danced excitedly up to him, and dragged him 
into the circle; there Tom received a greeting 
which, somehow educated him, in two or three 
minutes, to a point far beyond any that his bead 
or heart had previously reached. Theu Fred 
Macdonald, who had intended toavoid any action 
which might seem to make him one of the ** old 
fellows” of the village, suddenly lost bis head in 
some manner which he eould not explain, and 
hurried off, caught Sam Crayme’s arm, and de- 
stroyed such reputation as remained to the cap- 
tain along the river by bringing the enterprising 
navigator lito such a circle us he had never eu 
tered before, but in which he soon found himself 
as wuch at home as if be had been bor. there. 
Ochers, too—not mwany in number, to be sure, but 
representing wost of the soul of the village— 
straggied timidiy up to the group, and were 1n 
forwally admitted to What was not conventionally 
a love-feast, but approached nearer to one than 
any formal gathering could have done. 

Barton has never since kKuown a monster tem 
perance meeting ; but the few righteous men who 
dwell therein have proved to their own satisfac 
tion, and that of certain one-time wreiches, that, 
in a successful temperance wovement, the retorm 
must begin among those who never drink. 


Barton’s as good a town as | ever 





[THE END.] 
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MORE ABOUT WASHING. 
By Mrs. HeNryY WARD BEECHER. 

2 SUBSCRIBER” desires ‘ minute directions 
+X about washing many other things besides 
flannels, black, stockings, calicoes, muslins, wool- 
ens and silks of all colors.” Supported by these 
timely requests, it may be well to use ‘‘ The House- 
hold” as.a laundry or cleaning establishment for 
a week or two, that its friends may begin the year 
thoroughly clean and know how to keep so. 

Dresses of silk or woolen should be ripped 
apart if the cleaning requires to be a thorough 
one, and all the stitches carefully picked out, as 
a few peeping out here and there will make the 
article look shabby and old. Very small children 
ean pick out the stitches and save their elders 
some valuable time; and larger children should 
be taught the art of ripping-carefully without 
cutting or tearing the material. Parents will do 
well to teach their children early to be industrious 
and useful; not so much to save their own time— 
though that is worth considering—as to have the 
little ones feel that their life was not designed to 
be all play. 

When the article has been ripped and freed from 
stitches brush and shake each piece to remove all 
dust. Mix equal quantities of soft soap, molasses 
and alcohol. Cover a table with a clean sheet, lay 
each breadth and spread on it the pieces to be 
cleaned, one piece atatime. Dip a clean sponge 
into this mixture and sponge the material faith- 
fully first on one side then on the other, holding 
it down firmly as you sponge that no wrinkles or 
creases may be left from the rubbing. Look each 
piece over before wetting it to know where every 
stain, or grease spot, or dirt of any kind is, and 
give to such a double portion of care. 

Two pails of tepid water and one of cold should 
be standing ready before the sponging is begun. 
Rinse each piece, first in one pail of tepid water 
then in the other, and finish with the cold water 
if the article is silk. On no account wring any of 
the pieces, but shake each up and down carefully 
in the water, then, holding it up, let it drain from 
the first and second waters, and after rinsing well 
in the third, let it drain as it is held up until free 
enough from water to snap well without wetting 
the person, and pull in shape as you snap it. 

This kind of work, which is not particularly 
pleasant, is greatly expedited when two can work 
together on it—one to sponge, the other to rinse 
and finish off. In our earlier directions we recom- 
mended having hot irons ready to iron each piece 
as soon as taken from the last water and well 
snapped. But we were dissatisfied with the idea 
of ironing, for silk that has been under a heated 
iron always has an unnatural stiffness without 
the luster of new silk. Remembering this, by fre- 
quent experiments aided by many inquiries of 
friends whose judgment was valuable, we at last 
learned what seems a much better way. Get two 
or three long, round, smooth sticks (old broom- 
handles are as good for this purpose as anything) 
and after rinsing the material in the three waters, 
or till the last water looks clear, drain and snap 
it in the clear, sunny air till more than half dry 
(the snapping in the air will dry it evenly and 
prevent the water settling in streaks). Then pro- 
ceed to roll the silk tightly and smoothly over 
the stick, taking care that there are no wrinkles 
rolled in. Silks washed in this compound, and 
thoroughly dried as directed, need no ironing, 
and when unrolled from the stick will look like 
new, having all the luster of new silk without the 
disagreeable stiffness which ironing gives: 

This compound for doing up silk does not seem 
particularly attractive ; but try it. We thought 
it very absurd and disagreeable when first heard 
of, but, having confidence in the good judgment 
of our informant, made the experiment first on 
some pieces of little value, and were charmed 
with the results. 

Pleased with success, we tried this preparation 
next time on cashmeres, merinos, baréges and 
woolens of all kinds, and of the most delicate 
colors, with the happiest results. 

Woolens thus washed must be rinsed in very 
warm water, but not scalding hot; and after a 
thorough snapping, and being pulled and stretched 
into the original size and shape, roll them like 
silk, tightly over a round, smooth stick, from 
which they are unrolled, when well dried, as fresh 
and pretty as new. 

Another compound for washing and cleansing 
silks and woolens is very good when the material 











is not very much soiled, but does not restore 
faded spots or give the vez look to goods as surely 
as the first: 

One half cup of ox gall, one scant half cup 
ammonia, and half a pint of tepid soft water. The 
process of cleansing is like the first. . 

Gentlemen’s woolen garments can be beauti- 
fully cleaned by the first receipt, without ripping 
them up. We have tried it often. The garments 
must be first faithfully brushed, and the pockets 
turned and freed from all loose dirt. Then, if 
dark cloth, dip a dark piece of woolen (if of deli- 
eate colors use a piece of white woolen) into the 
compound, and rub and saturate the garment all 
over. Begin at the top and rub downward, rub- 
bing always the way the nap runs. Wet and rub 
very thoroughly, looking after all spots with great 
eare; then rinse carefully, in very warm water, 
two or three times; but never wring the gar- 
ments. Hang them up where the wind, if there 
is any, can be made to do the snapping; and 
every few minutes, for a short time, change 
them, hanging them first by waistband or collars, 
and then reverse. After a few changes—every 
ten or fifteen minutes is often enough—shake and 
pull in shape every time the change is made. 

When nearly dried, gentlemen’s woolen gar- 
ments must be pressed on the wrong side about 
the pockets and thick hems to remove the marks 
of the clothespins. 
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THERMETTA’S WONDERFUL LADDER. 


By LAURA SANFORD, 








N the nursery wall, between the window and 
the fireplace, hung a small object which Jake 
had often observed with curiosity. 

It was a flat bar, shining as silver, encased in a 
black frame. Along the middle of the bar was 
fastened a glass tube ; and by looking attentively 
one could see a perfeccly straight slender stem, 
like a fine knitting-needle, rise slowly or fall in 
the tube. 

On one side of the silvery bar was a column of 
figures, twenty-three in all counting a cipher 
which, according to Jake’s observation, had “lain 
down onits back” five rows from the bottom. On 
the other side there were words engraved in black 
letters, and under the tube a multitude of short 
lines had been ruled at equal distances from each 
other. 

One day, Jake saw his nurse stand before this 
object and study it attentively. ‘‘ Vat are you 
vatching, nursie ?” he asked with his usual inquis- 
itiveness. 

‘The thermometer, to be sure,” said nurse. 
“Only 68. And your mamma has given orders to 
have the nursery: kept at 70. I must make some 
more fire.” 

In about half an hour she returned and said, 
“It’s allright now. You feel warm enough, don’t 
you, Master Jake? It’s up to 70.” 

** Vat’s up to seventy?” asked Jake. 

‘Why, the thermometer, of course,” cheerfully 
answered nurse. 

Jake's countenance fell. When nurse said “of 
course,” there was an end of questions for the 
present. Jake had learned this. She was a good 
woman, and he had known her all his life, and 
had asked her during that time many thousand 
questions, some of which she had answered ; but 
after she had said “tof course” nurse gave no 
information. She would stare kindly or smile 
or nod her head; but as for another word 
she might as well have been a block of wood. 
Jake had persuaded himself that she was like his 
‘*mechanical toy” which when wound up gave a 
click ; after that, if you tried to wind farther, it 
would break. ‘Of course” was the last notch of 
nurse. 

The good woman walked away, and Jake went 
on playing jackstraws. No; he did not go on 
playing; he only shuffled the straws together, 
and then leaned back in his chair, and stared at 
the thermometer. 

He was feeling rather lonely that day. He had 
been kept home from school on account of a sore- 
throat; and all the children were gone excepting 
the two babies, and they were fast asleep. Then 
nurse had proposed jackstraws, ‘‘ still asa mouse,” 
and Jake had found the game dull, with nobody 
to see him beat. 

He shuffled the jackstraws, leaned back in his 
armchair, and looked at the thermometer. ‘I'll 
ask papa,” he thought, ‘“‘ what mamma means by 
keeping the nursery up to seventy. It can't 








mean ws,”—he counted his brothers and sisters, 
curly heads,—‘' we’re only up to seven, she can’t 
mean that. Now, Ill ask papa; he knows every- 
thing. There’s no ‘of course’ about him.” Then 
Jake began to feel slightly sleepy ; hiseyes would 
shut; and just as his eyes had shut so far that 
instead of looking up to the wall they looked 
down to the floor—what do you think he saw? 
A tiny, glittering copper chair drawn sociably to 
his side ; and in it seated a fairy creature so brill- 
iant, like flame, he could hardly see her distinctly 
at first. 

‘*And who are you ?” asked Jake. 

‘“Thermetta,” answered the dazzling sprite. 
‘* 1 saw you looking at my ladder. I thought you 
might like to climb up with me.” 

‘**Climb up ?” repeated bewildered Jake. 

‘*Yes, wait but a minute, and we will go as near 
as we can to the top.” 

Jake opened his eyes till they were completely 
round as the fairy said this. She loosened her 
pelisse of flaming scarlet feathers, and took off 
her shining gilt mask, and then Jake saw distinct- 
ly that she was a little brunette not half as big 
as the babies, and so prettily shaped that even the 
youngest baby, ‘‘Teenty-tointy,” would have 
looked clumsy beside her. 

‘*Come, Jake,” said Thermetta, with a friendly 
pat on his shoulder, a pat on his head, and an- 
other Jake thought on his boots, but her hand 
moved so quickly one could not tell where it 
touched. ‘‘Come, Jake. Now you are fixed.” 

‘**Fixed indeed!” thought Jake as he caught 
sight of himself in the looking-glass, going off, 
with the fairy’s arm around his waist. <A few 
moments ago he had been the same fat boy he 
was familiar with as Jake. Now he was scarcely 
the fairy’s height, as slim as she and clothed in 
smooth satin tights, duncolored, so that beside 
Thermetta, who shone bright as a flame, he looked 
like a wreath of smoke. 

Off they went, up aladder. A wonderful ladder 
that I must try to describe. All at once, while 
Thermetta was fixing Jake, and he became small, 
the thermometer which hung on the wall began to 
grow big. The silvery plate with its slender tube 
stretched down and up. The short regular lines 
between the figures and words turned into thick 
round bars, as black as ebony, and held firmly on 
each side by strong staffs. 

A very high ladder! As high as the room, and 
higher. Far away it mounted through the ceiling 
and roof; and the first thing that Jake knew he 
was climbing the rounds of the wonderful ladder 
close into the sky. 

The fairy kept her little arm around his waist, 
and once or twice if it had not been for this sup- 
port he felt that he must faint. For at every bar 
they climbed some grand and exciting picture 
that seemed painted in space a thousand miles 
below their feet met Jake’s eyes, and made him 
dizzy with admiration and fright. 

Every line of the thermometer was a bar of 
Thermetta’s ladder, and every number was a 
station where they stopped to take breath. The 
stations were enclosed standing-places, with great 
windows in single panes of glass, through which 
one looked at astonishing panoramas and scenes. 

At the station ‘*120” they stopped. A dozen 
fairies, clothed in yellow satin tights and wearing 
gilt masks, threw open the crystal sash of the 
great window, and Thermetta and Jake passed 
out. 

They were in a grove, among trees and plants 
so wildly beautiful Jake rubbed his eyes to be 
sure he did not dream. 

They had stopped a moment at the entrance of 
the grove half-stifled by a strong scent, like musk. 
That is asign—you know—that somewhere near 
tigers or crocodiles or serpents creep. Really 
they were in a dangerous place. But it was none 
the less beausiful for that ' 

Upon the great limbs of the forests, huge as 
columns of churches or triumphal gates, hung the 
most delicate vines, with flowers shaped like all 
kinds of queer things—like birds of prey, like ani- 
mals, like carnival masks. Far above the head 
were buds and open blossoms, red and orange- 
color and dense-white, resembling the fire-rockets 
of some celebrated night. Humming birds, glossy 
beetles, buttterflies too beautiful to believe in, 
fireflies glowing yellow as topaz and purple as 
ametbysts in dark-green grottoes darted and 
glided about. No bird sang a sonz, but more 
birds than you could number made loving cries 
to their mates. 

Thermetta and Jake rested under a monstrous 
tree, and seven sleek little fairies, brown as 
Hindoos and dressed in nothing but strings of 
blue beads, brought baskets of curious fruit. 
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Thermetta took a slice of bread-fruit, and said it 
tasted like cream pie, and no human being could 
knead a loaf so nice. Jake drank the milk of a 
cocoanut which he was sorry was not iced, he 
drank every drop, for though he was now as small 
as a fairy, no giant could have felt more thirst. 

Presently Jake saw a man toil along through 
the tangled wild and enter the grove.. He had an 
armful of flowers, and a book under his arm. His 
forehead was bound with a silk handkerchief 
wound like a turban. His face was, oh how tired 
and red! He gasped and sighed as if tormented 
with pain, and Jake pitied him so much that he 
ached himself. 

‘Let ‘me run to him quickly,” said the fairy. 
‘*T fear he is going to die of heat.” 

‘Yes, dear fairy, be quick,” said Jake. 

Thermetta had a little silver trumpet slung at 
her belt, and through this she breathed softly 
upon the poor man’s lips. He had already fallen 
on the ground, and the book and flowers had 
slipped from his grasp. 

But he revived when the fairy’s silver trumpet 
blew upon his mouth. He arose, and trembling 
from head to foot gathered his treasures together ; 
the fairy herself with an immense effort pushed 
the book under his arm. 

‘*Good man,” she said, ‘‘go as fast as you can 
to the river that runs at the edge of the grove, 
and jump into your boat. If you stay here any 
longer you will be dead.” 

‘*That man was a plant hunter, a botanist,” 
Thermetta said when she came back. ‘‘ And oh, 
my darling Jake, the people who live in your cool 
house never dream of the pain and hard price by 
which your favorite plants have been bought. 
No one ought to look at a lovely new flower with- 
out lifting up a prayer for tired people and 
brave hearts.” 

‘*Vell,” said Jake, ‘‘I’ll pray for that man so 
quick as I get back. Thermetta,” he added very 
earnestly, ‘‘suppose ve go home.” 

**Yes, dear Jake,” said the fairy, who was the 
soul of good nature, ‘‘ we will go down the ladder, 
and only stop once.” 

Down the wonderful ladder they skipped, and 
stopped at the station ‘‘ Thirty below Zero.” 

At ‘‘ Zero” they looked out of the window as they 
passed. It was the place marked on the ther 
mometer by ‘ the cipher lying down on its back.” 
Never had Jake beheld a scenery so white and 
stiff. A lake lay frozen in sharp waves, a church- 
yard had gravestones covered with snow ; a great 
white star shone between two icebergs, with Polar 
bears clinging to their peaks. 

At station ‘“‘ Thirty below Zero,” there had been 
a frightful snow storm, and fifty red-nosed fairies 
in coats and caps and gloves made of shining 
white floss hurried “like mad” to wrap Ther- 
metta and Jake in swansdown wraps, and tuck 
them immediately into a sledge. The sledge was 
drawn by fairy deer, and Jake was reminded of 
‘“*Santa Claus” by ‘‘the pawing and prancing of 
each little hoof.” 

But instead of ‘‘ eight tiny reindeer,” there were 
twenty-eight. Yes, a hundred and eight; and 
every pair was named ‘Dunder and Blixen.” 
Like lightning they all went. 

They went so fast that when Jake looked back 
and saw a pack of dogs running behind the sledge 
he said, ‘‘I am not afraid; for although they 
have the crossest faces of any dogs that I ever 
saw, they cannot get near enough to bite.” 

‘“*Oh,” said the fairy, ‘‘those are fairy dogs; 
they will not bite. And I assure you they do pot 
look half so cross as the real dogs of this cold 
place. I will tell you what the people do to 
train them to draw sleighs. They put the little 
puppies as soon as they are born into deep pits 
with their mothers. For six months they see 
neither man nor beast. Then they are taken out 
and harnessed to sledges with older dogs; they 
are so frightened with all the new sights they run 
very fast. They are put back into their pits and 
only taken out to run with sledges until they are 
strong enough to go long journeys. After that, 
as they are only used in winter they have a holiday 
of summer. But by this time they are so thor- 
oughly unhappy their tempers are quite spoiled, 
and their faces are truly sad.” 

“Please stop!” cried Thermetta to the fifty 
fairies on the box. They had come in the icy wil- 
derness to a hut ; it looked like a mound of earth. 

**Come, dear Jake,” said the fairy, ‘we will 
visit the lady of the house.” 

They went through a dark passage into a room 
built underground. The room was the whole house, 
and it was hardly better than a fox’s hole; cer- 
tainly not so nice as the cellars where we keep 
coal and wine and ice. Jake glanced as politely 


as he could at the lady of the house, but the fairy 
had to pinch him to force him from a laugh. 

The queer lady was something to make fun of, 
but that would not have been right. She was 
awkward and ugly and horridly dressed :—and yet 
not altogether ugly for she had kind eyes and 
white teeth, but then she wore her ear-rings in 
the corners of her mouth which gave her a 
singular look. 

She had been busy sewing by the light of a fire 
that burned in the middle of the hut, with its 
smoke going off through a hole in the rocf. She 
arose to receive her visitors and offered them some 
reindeer-milk, and some muchamory, a kind of dried 
mushroom, to eat. They said ‘‘ No, thank you !” 
They were not hungry ; and the fairy whispered, 
‘Dear Mumm Kie, I have brought you some 
cakes.” 

They were gingernuts no bigger than shirt- 
buttons. Mumm Kie touched one with the end of 
her tongue, and was in perfect delight. ‘They 
are made of that magical root,” she cried, ‘‘ whose 
flavor gives heat.” 

‘* Where are your husband and brothers, dear 
Mumm Kie?” asked the fairy, ‘‘and what are 
you sewing to day ?” 

‘*The men are gone to catch fish through holes 
in the ice,” Mumm Kie answered, ‘‘ and I am sew- 
ing a cradle. I expect a visitor, and I am em- 
broidering his little bed for him. The skin of 
which it is made is the skin of a new born rein- 
deer.” 

The cradle was the only pretty thing in the 
house! Its deerskin was soft as silk, and it was 
ornamented with bits of scarlet cloth and stitches 
of different colors. 

‘*How did you learn to make those pretty 
shapes ?” Thermetta asked. 

‘**I dream of things,” said Mumm Kie. 

She added presently, ‘‘ perhaps the little man 
for whom I sew this fine cradle will travel some day 
when he is big, and see with his open eyes the 
things I look at in my sleep. 

‘*T hope he vill,” said Jake with a friendly nod 
to Mumm Kie, who he saw was a good wowan. 

Then in his turn he gave a tiny pinch to the 
fairy, for he felt that if be staid longer in this 
place that smelled of oil and peat and dried-fish 
he should lose his breath. 

same over him at once. 

When he awoke, he was at home in his own 
arm-chair. There on the nursery-table lay the 
jackstraws as if they had not been touched. 

There hung the thermometer on the wall, as 
small as at first; the wonderful ladder had 
dwindled back to its place. Nurse stood before 
it, and Jake went to her in a very excited way. 

‘*Nursie,” said he, ‘‘do you know vat this von- 
derful little thing does’? It shows just how varm 
it is, or how cold it is in every place. You see 
that little ‘knitting needle’ that runs up? I can 
tell you ven it gets up to ‘120’ the vether is hot. 
In some varm places the figs and grapes and 
oranges grow ripe. But I feel varm enough at 
‘70.2. I think ‘ 70’ is all right.” 

Nurse looked as if she were petrified for a few 
moments. Then she laughed. ‘If you talk too 
much, Master Jake,” she said, ‘‘ you will be hoarse. 
I shall have to put another flannel around your 
throat.” 

‘**Vait till my papa gets home,” said Jake. “Tl 
tell him vat 1 saw to day, climbing with Ther- 
metta up her vonderful ladder as near as ve 
could go to the top.” 


Indeed a sleepiness 





AN ENIGMA IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

W* begin this week the publication of a 

story in enigmatical form, which will ap- 
pear in three successive parts, and will perhaps 
pleasantly exercise the ingenuity of our juvenile 
readers. In order to increase the interest in these 
enigmas, we offer the following prizes : 

The Christian Union for one year. ‘t The Boys 
and Girls of the Revolution,” by C. H. Woodman. 
(Lippincott & Co., Phila.) ‘‘ Rose in Bloom,” by 
Louise M. Alcott. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 
‘*Carrots: Just a Boy,” by Ennis Graham. (Mac- 
millan & Co., London.) ‘Frank in the Fore- 
castle,” by Harry Castlemon. (Porter & Coates, 
Phila.) 

It is manifestly impossible for us to lay down 
any strict rules by which we will promise to make 
the awards. We can only give them to those 
who seem, all things considered, to deserve them. 

The answer may be sent after the publication 
of Part III. Answers sent before that will be 
thrown in the waste-basket. Do not copy out 
the story; the answer alone is sufficient. Send 





with the answer your name, age and post-office 


address in full. State which of the prizes you 
want if successful, and mark ‘ puzzles” on the 
outside of the envelope. We fix no limit as to 
age, but we shall reserve the right to decide for 
ourselves whether anyone is too old or too young. 


Part I. 
I am composed of 90 letters. 

43, 29, 82, 12, 39, although not the son of a god, 
was called the ‘‘ god-like hero.” He was descended 
from 61, 31, 22, 89, 9, 54, who was also the ancestor 
of many other heroes. He was a favorite with 
13, 62, 42, 26, who, while she persecuted the sons of 
Jupiter, took him under her especial protection. 
His father having been dethroned, 37, 41, 89, 79, 
61, 76, the usurper, was naturally anxious to get 
rid of 48, 29, $2, 12, 39; but his evil intentigns were 
frustrated by the mother of our hero, who took 
him to 23, 49, 75, 42, 70, 37, 5, 89, 18, 26, 8, where he 
was sheltered and educated. Upon arriving at 
maturity, he went to the court of 37, 41, 89, 79, 61, 
76; and upon being required to tell who he was, 
answered in the words of ‘‘my whole,” which 
speech revealed his identity. 37, 41, 89, 79, 61, 76, 
wishing for the present to avert the storm which 
was pending over his head, feigned a willingness 
to accede to his demands—provided 33, 71, 10, 59, 
29, 19, 53, 11 of an illustrious relative were 37, 4, 
44, 56, 18, 51, 67, 38, 63, 31, 40, and the treasure re- 
covered, which he had deposited in the land of his 
death: a treasure which was in the East what the 
20, 22, 89, 78, 36, 8, 38, 56, 37, 89, 10, 32, of the 
56, 88, 4, 67, 21, 53, 82 were in the West. 
The enticing charm of this glorious enterprise 
proved a good bait for 43, 29, 82, 12, 39, as he no 
sooner heard the words of 37, 41, 89, 79, 61, 76 than 
he pledged his word to bring the 77, 66, 81, 61, 11, 
27, 4, 7, or never to return; and he invited 29, 19, 
05, 74, 46, 88, 57, 72, 90, 64, 3, 4, 12, 16, 82, to accom- 
pany him in his adventure. 

The 28, 38, 76, 83 of the 80, 35, 32, 54, 36, 89 in 
which they set out on their expedi ion was taken 
from the 13, 72, 66, 60, 32, 77 of 21, 26, 78, 49, 19, 61, 
where the 65, 29, 17, 82 had the power of making 
predictions. Accordingly the 80, 35, 32, 54, 36, 89 
was thought to be an animated being in concord 
with 50, 38, 33, 58, to which 61, 19, 30, 65, 42, 16 
might 40, 27, 89, 69 commit himself, be he 34, 18, 
39, 20, or 6, 38, 54, 87, 29, 89. So 43, 29, 82, 12, 39, 
with his band of heroes, called ‘1, 25, 7, 38, 57, 20, 
65, 8, 29, 47, 84, 76,” started on their journey in the 
“61, 66, 20, 49,” of which 24, 18, 37, 52, 86, 11 was 
the pilot. 

48, 85, 73, 39, 78, 81, 57 rolled in the clouds, 89, 
67, 20, 2, 51, 39, 67, 8, 20 flashed through the sky ; 
44, 66, 56, 85, 58, 73, 11 struck his 89, 45, 66, 8, the 
heroes keeping 14, 18, 74, 41 with their oars, while 
68, 67, 56, 2, 45, 87 managed the helm with skillful 
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15, 35, 87, 





hands. And thus our heroes started on their 
journey. 
a 
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Pujjles, 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down, Across. 
In games. In aspire. 
A color. A small animal. 
Prominent city abroad. Reward. 
Point. To wet. 


In victor. In praise. 
L. P. B. 
A CHARADE. 
My first was on the dinner table; my second served as des- 


sert; my whole was a decoration in the room, ELLA. 


A CHARADICAL CENTRAL DELETION, 
In war-time once a knight was caught; 
And, thanks to mischief he had wrought, 

Into a dungeon cast. 
For two whole days to him came naught ; 
But on the third he heard, he thought, 
A rattling made by last. 
He soon was sure—and quickly, too, 
He heard last first; then into view 
A total did accrue. 


“* Ho, there, you whole!” he cried; “Can you 
Tell me what they intend to do 
With me?’ But whole said “ No; 
Except that you are goi.g to -——.”’ 
But where is shown when from whole you 
The centra! letter throw. SELECTED. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 1. 
Syncopations.—1. Troy, toy. 2. Grain, gain, gin. 3. Grandeur, 
grander, gander. 4. Clear, car. 
Carat, cart, 
A Uharade.—(Glow-worm), glowworm, 
A Diamond Puzzle.— P 
T EN 
MODEL 
EAT 
Beheaded Double Rhymes.— 
Don’t you think our kitten clever? 
When she wants to steu! the meat 
To ratse the lid she’l' make a lever 
Of her paw, and then she'll eat. 
Such a pussy! Did you ever! 
A Crossword Emigma,—Harttord. 
A Square Word. POND 





5. Coin, con. 6. Track, tack. 7. 
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Farm and Garden. 


HEAVY HORSES. 

More heavy horses, says the West- 
ern * Agriculturist,” 
all our horse markets. The prices 
rule high, and the supply is short, 
while the demand is almost unlimited 
for heavier horses. The heavy freight 
wagons in the cities, towns, and man- 
ufaeturing districts require them, 
every farmer wants at least one team 
of heavy horses, to be able to plow 
deep with a good large plow, or to 
haul agood load on the farm wagon. 
While we have a large surplus of 
small, worthless horses, and altbough 
some of them promise to be fast, 
there isno market forthem. There are 
too many of the one kind, and every 
farmer has one or more to sell, but he 
eannot get enough for them to pay 


for the cost of raising them. Then | 
it doesn’t pay to raise the small 


horses, but since the introduction of 
the Norman and Clydesdale horses 


they have added a great improve- 
ment by crossing with our Western 


horses. The success of these horses 
has spread all over the West, and al- 
most every enterprising farmer is 
breeding them, because they will pay 
a profit for their raising and always 
find a ready market. This year large 
numbers of these horses have been 
imported, and they are now well in- 
troduced throughout all the Western 
States. 


THERE is a movement on foot to 
establish a Bureau of Agriculture as 
a Government Department, repre- 
sented by an officer with the title of 
Secretary of Agriculture, who shall 
be adinitted into the Cabinet on an 
equality with the Secretary of State, 
War, Interior, ete., thereby having a 
voice in the management of national 
affairs in general. This is certainly a 
move in the right direction, and it 
should receive the cordial support of 
every one having the least regard for 
the future of American agriculture. 
Now let the farmers ‘‘ move on” Con- 
gress for such a recognition in the 
affairs of the Government, and see 
how wuch the politicians they have 
been honoring with an office and a 
good salary care for them after once 
the election is over.—[Rural New- 
Yorker. 


AFTER snow storms trainp the snow 
firmly around the trunks of fruit 
trees to keepraway mice. A strip of 
tarred paper, a foot or more wide, 
tied around the base, will prevent 
both rabbits and mice from gnawing. 
Blood sprinkled upon the trunks is 
the best to keep off rabbits on a large 
seale. Trap or shoot all rabbits found 
in the orchards or garden, as they 
destroy shrubsas well as trees. Prun- 
ing may be done during spells of mild 
weather, provided the cuts are cov- 
ered with a coat of paint, melted 
grafting-wax, or shellae varnish, to 
protect the surface from the weather. 

Tus is the very time of the year to 
look after sheep. If not carefully 
watched they will soon fall off in 
condition, and this badly injures the 
wool, causing what is known as 
‘**break,” which reduces the value to 
the manufacturer one-half. A healthy 
condition can be maintained only by 
preventing crowding and heating in 
the yards and pens, and furnishing 
ainple ventilation, good food in abun- 
dance, and pure water plentifully. 


FARMERS need not be told how 
necessary it is to keep all animals 
well sheltered from cold and damp at 
this season of the year. The reason 
why pigs or other animals do not fat- 
ten so readily in cold weather as in 


= |} excess, and lost. 


are wauted in| 


the warmer months is that the food 
is largely used in keeping up the 
| vital heat, which is now given off in 
If this loss is pre- 
| vented, animals will fatten now as 
readily as at any other time. 

| FRom the Dundee “ Advertiser” it 
| appears that 154 American cattle were 
| sold recently in Glasgow, and brought 
lon an average $160 apiece. It was 
‘admitted at the sale that a finer lot 
| was never exhibited by any one per 
| son, and never in the Glasgow mar- 
| ket did a lot realize so much on the 
}average. The cattle were principally 
from Illinois and Kentucky. 


THE richly-endowed Bussey insti- 
tution at Cambridge, Mass., a school 
of agriculture and horticuiture, has 
but six students. 





AGRICULTURAL Hall, Philadelphia, 
which cost $275,000, at the recent sale 
of the Exhibition buildings brought 


only $13,000. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 

WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 
















Club Retail 

Price Price 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 

Harper's —apaeapd Seeeswasewessees 3.53 $4.00 
The Galax . 4.00 
Scribner's Monthiy hea 4.00 
PS | 3.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine. a 4.00 
The Sunday Magazi < 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly 3.4 4.00 
The Eeclectic.. 1 He) 
Amer “un Agriculturist. . Low 1.60 
Pe Arthur’s Maguzine......... |) 2.50) 
Phre nole gical Journal ”) 3.00 
The Nursery.. ase Ue 1.60 
National 8.8. Teacher.......... 1.20 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper's Weekly. 4.00 
Harper's Bazar... 4.0 
Littell’s Living Age. 8.00 
The N. Y. Tribune..... 2.00) 
Scientific Ame rican.... 3.2) 
with supple ment, 8.20 
Youth's Companion...... .......+1. 5 1.7 
AINANOS.. ccrccccccccccccccccscces 2.00 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant, 
50; retail price, $5.00 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10.00, which is #2.50 a copy, 
prepaid. The party who sends us #2). fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free tor one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 


postage 





*ENERAL INST RU “CTIONS 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 
RATEs to clergymen, $2 50 per annum. 


ADDREss all communications on business to 
the Publisher. 


In changing address send both old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personaily, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 


order, 
King, 


MAKE all remittances by money 
draft, check or registered letter to H.C. 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


REcEIPTs for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 





Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, 15s. To clergymen, 
12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 


Boston OrFice: Crocker & Stickney, 333 
Washington St. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe St. 

San FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. 
Kearney St. 


Payzant, 339 


CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall's Washington. 
price $3. ** Wide Awake”’ and “ Fast Asleep,” 
§) cts.a pair. “ The Dinner” and “The Nap,” 
50 cts. a pair. “ Easter Cross,” 0 cts. Sent by 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages .......... 0.50 per line 
Inside middie page. maine © 
Outside page. .......cceccecceeceeses eeee 0.75 ” 
Reading Notices. . «.--#1.00 per tine. 
Agate measure, fourteen lines to tke incn 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED 
INSERTIONS, 
Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteer 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-8Lx and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 
All advertisements sent oy parties not known t& 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
Advertisements for inside pages must be handea 


in on or before Wednesday, and fur outside pages 
yn or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C, KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace, New York, 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
#2.50, postage prepaid in the United States ana 


Canada. 
SINGLE CoPIES, 8 CENTS. 





The Commercial Agency. 


McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Register tor January. 1877. is now 
being prepared, and wit! be published 
as soon after the lat as possible. 


It WILL CONTAIN A full list of Na- 
tional and State Banks. 

Name and Address of every 
Private Banker. 

A Complete List of all the 
Manufacturing and Business 
Men in every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 
merals giving credit and capi- 
tal in each case, 


The c mpilation is made from detailed reports, 
at the offices of the Agency, 109and 11L Werth st. 

This Agency was the first to undertake the re- 
porting of the entire ¢ untry, and its rm cords are 
ther Sore the oldest in ematence. Tiiis gives a decided 
advantaze—which it maintains through oumerous 
Associate and Branch Offices, by systematic use of 
intelligent traveling agents, aud by the employ 
ment of over 7,000 local residerte rrespundents. 

The REGISTE*+ will be found am-sst valuabie 
assistant to every Banking and Commercial House 
in cages rps i 

An efficient and economical COLLECTION 
AGENCY is connected with the Institution. 

NEw YORK, Nov » 187 6. 


It Costs No More 


to supply your Sabbath Schvol with the 


BEST PAPERS 


than with ordinary ones. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER 


is an elegant illustrated quarto, filled with bright 
healthful reading and beautiful pictures. 


5 copies, $1 ; 100 copies, $15. 
THE MORNINC LICHT, 


for younger children, full of pictures, large clear 
type, can be diviaed into a semi-monthly four- 
page paper. 


8 copies, $1; 100 copies, $12. 
THE AMERICAN MESSENCER, 


an eight-page monthly, uncenominuti. nal and 
evangelic 1, fall of religious information and ar- 
ticles from our best writers. Suited fur general 
distribution 


5 copies, $1.10; 100 copies, $17. 


#0 cents. 





Single copies of any of the montblies, 


All above prices postpaid. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street. New Vork. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


75.°92 Magnificent English Holi- 
day Books at eur price 

52.592 Beautitul American Gitt 
Boks at your price. 

112.892 Gorgeous 
Books at any pri-e. 

Catalogue # free. Send stamp 

Leguat Bros.,5 Beekman St. 


Juvenile 


HOLIDAY PRE SEN Is 


Get your fine Books bounce. Art Journal bound 
un'‘form to Lona.-n pub'ishers’ style. Picturesque 
America, Art | reasury of Germany and England, 
Woman in Sacrea History, 'arge Family Bibles ali 
illustrated works, music and maguzines in the best 
styles and lowest prices; done in two or three de ‘ys 
if required. E. Ww AL KER’ 38 SONS, 55 Dey t., ° 


1877. Postpaid. SI 60. 
THEHE NURSERY 


A Monthly Magazine for \ oungest 
Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. {#7 Send ten cents 
for a Samp/ie Number and Premium-List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. — 


The Home Light Oil 


| Is THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
It cannot Explode, 
As it stands 150 * tire test. 


THE 
RIGG* & BUNCE, Refiners, 


BEST, cst 
150 Front St., New! Y ork. 


$1 y) a day at home. A nate wantec. Outfit and 
term’ free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 























mail, prepaid, 


6 FANCY CARDS, all styles. with name, 10c., 
2 postpaid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Kenss. Co., N.Y. 


CONSECUTIVE 


THREE AWARDS 





WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


TO 


REED & BARTON, 


686 Broadway, New ty 


FOR 


SILVER PLATED COODS. 


Centennial Exposition, Phila. 
EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES’ REPORTS. 
“AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY OF SILVER 
PLATED GOODS, INCLUDING ALL VARIE- 
PLES OF HOUSEHOLD TABLE.WARE. 
“ THELR HOLLOW WARK, PLATED UPON 
WHITE METAL, IS OF 
HICH EXCELLENCE, 

WITH DESIGNS IN GOOD TASTE AND QUAL- 
ITY AND FINISH OF 
SUPERIOR CHARACTER. 

“THEIR MANY PATTERNS 
FORKS, AND SPOONS 
Are of Great Excellence. 

* THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 
PROCRESS, 
ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE FIFTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CHKNTURIES. AN ORIGI- 

NAL AND ELABORATECOMPOSITION OF 


OF KNIVEs, 


Striking Character and Praiseworthy Ex- 
cellence, both in Design and Execution, 


tEED & BARTON 
4K 

R 4hu & yi i 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE FIRST PREMI- 
UMS FOR THEIR WARE WHEREVER EX- 


HIBITED IN AMERICA AND FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. 

Salesrooms, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 
CENTENNIAL 


HOT AIR 
improvements. 


Sanford’s New Challenge 
FURNACES with most valuable 
Economical and powerful. 

Stag’s Head Range. “rare? ornn: quick 


brouer, very ornamental and very 
Warms upper rooms. 


desirable. 
‘i. : FIRE PLACE HATER. 
Fire Side Jewel New and Beuuttful 


and agrect beater. Will warm four rooms. 


Banquet Hot Closet and. SWE er tear 


HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANGE". Most com- 
plete and desirsble coking apparatus. 


Beacon Light Base BY Sh BURNER Na) 


Both chvice parlor Stoves. F re kept continuously. 
Cheap and delightful warming. Brilliant Ulum!- 


nation. 
GRATES in all 


Patent Refuse Clearing ““Sfivove by 
which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 
' or GLOBE HEATERS 
Sanfo d's Mammoth ° 1208S power, 
The above and a great variety of other stoves 
and heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. 





HOLIDAY, WEDDING, or BIRTHDAY PRESET. 
AUTOMATIC CEYSTAL FOUNTAIN 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
on Blue Glass Basin and 
Ae Globes, m unted «n a 
+) Gulden - Bronze Stand- 
{ ard, with Polished Mar- 
ble Base 

No sorings, weights. or 
hidden mechanism. but a 
simple law of byorostat- 
ics practically applied. 

The apparent absence 
of motive power excites 
general wondermentand 
surprise, 

Always reliable,and in 
order. 

A little Cologne added 
to the water makes it 
a delig tful Pertume 
Fountain, at sivht ex- 
pense, as the water is 
used over and over 
again. Height to top of 
Basin, 21 1p. 

Price Complete $15. 

M:re elaborate styles 
furnished; aiso, Foun- 
tains for Garden or Lawn 
upon same principle. 

v@ Address for Circu- 


lar. 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker st., 
BOSTON, MAss. 


1871 


° 
‘ 


Patented Feb. 











A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to an active, enterprising man by ad.- 
dressing Box 2793, Philadelphia, P. O. 

















27, 


Dec 1876. 
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BROOKLYN A DVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW YORK CONSERY ATORY. | 


102, 104 and 106 Court Street, near State. 
Now open for the reception of Pupils in all 
branches o 
voc a AND a emeunieines MUSIC 
nd 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Terms—Classes of 3, $10 per quarter. Classes of 2 
$15 per quarter. Private L essons. $30 per quarter. 





HENRY MOLLENHAUER’ s 
College of Music. 


THE BEST and MOST RELIABLE MUSICALIN 
pa TUTION in the City. No. 56 Court street. 

Brooklyn, over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Mu- 
sic Rooms. HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 








ARIGGS&BUNG 
AYOME LIGHT OIL 


BROOKLYN BRANCH: 
115 Court Street. 


FINE GOODS Established 


Popular Prices. 1860.— 


FRED’CK LOESER & CO’S 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment. 


Dress Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, Ribbons. 
Gloves, Underwear, Ludies’ and Children’s 
Outfits, Etc. : 

IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 


Holiday Goods and Toys. 
’ 
**Our Fashion Light,’ 
published monthly. contains choice reading mat- 
ter and gives all the latest information on fash- 
ions. It will, on application, be mailed free of 
charge. Orders from the country solicited 
and filled with great care and dispatch. 
Orders from $10 upward forwarded at our expense 
when prepaid by P. O. order or draft. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
Fulton, Tillary & Washington Sts.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OLD HAIR MATTRESSES 


OR 


Feather Beds Made Over. 


HAIR RECURLED, 
TICKS WASHED, $3.50 each. 


Cheapest Bedding Store in Brooklyn. 
442 Fulton St., 


HARDING & co., 


(Successors to T. H. WHITEHOUSE,) 
317 FULTON STREET, 
Second door above Johnson, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Rubber Goods, 
A large assortment of the very finest embroidered 
HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 


Also full lines of OUR SPECIALTY, the 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 
CENTENNIAL. COMMISSION 


near Bond, Br ancien ne. 


FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA | 


for general great excellence 


HARDING & CO., 
an Fulton St., Brooklyn N.Y. 


J. PLADWELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LADIES’ ANDCENTS'| 


FURS. 


295 Sackett Street, 


Corner Court, 


BROOKLYN. 


Faded Seal and Otter Sacques and Sets 
RE-DYED. 


J. R. OTTMA N, 
CONFECTIONER AND BAKER, 


449 FULTON ST., near Jay, BROOKLYN. 


A full line of Ornamental! Creams 


Jellies, 


Ices, and 


BONED TURKEY, 
JELLIED TONGUE, 
SALADS, &c. 


A complete assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCYE&CAKES. 


Special attention given to the furnishing, in part 
or in full, of 


WEDDINCS, SOCIALS, &c. 


t#? Your custom is respectfully solic ite a. 





T. Brooks & Co.’s Successors have decided 
to make a special reduction on their stock 
during the holiday season: and those who 
intend to refurnish their parlors or to select 
gifts for their friends, would do well to ex- 
amine their large and varied stock at the old 
stand, 137 Fulton Street, cor. Sands, Brooklyn. 


THE BROOKLYN 
99 CENT STORE. 


, 


497 £499 Fulton gt cor. Bridge, 
BROOKLYN, o ae 


DIFFERENT FROM ANY OTHER S8TORE IN 
BROOKLYN. 
OFFERS AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


IN 
GOLD PLATED JEWELRY, SILVER PLATED 
WARE, BOHEMIAN GLASS WARE. PARIAN 
MARBLE WARE, GERMAN EARTHENWARE, 
AUTOGRAPH and PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMs, 





TOILET MIRRORS, LADIES’ and GENTLE- 
MEN’S POCKET BOOKS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 


| MENTS, and 
Dollis and Toys in Large Variety, 
at a uniform price of NINETY-NINE CENTS. 


JAMES E. RAMSEY & CO., Props. 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


DOLL CARRIAGES, 
HOBBY HORSES, 
TOYS, Etc., 


At Wholesale Prices forthe HOLIDAYS, 


NEW ENGLAND TOY WORKS, 
100 and 102 Fulton st.. 
Near the Ferry, Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, und Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 


| EDUCATIONAL. 























‘OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theol 
| ments. 


ical, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart 
lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
suloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
| Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and |i- 
brary imp we $27 a year. Over 1200 students annu- 
| ally. For ful er, informat'on address J. H. FAIR- 
| CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec.. Oberlin, O. 
| = cone tine 


| MAitany Boarding School, 34 
| 2 N. Y.. Croton-on-Hudson. 


(> ‘ROVE 





miles fron 
C. B. Warring, A.M. 





HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 

A superior home school for Young Ladies, it 
which life is made pleasant. Bright, retined, ano 
unrestrained by too muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 

s «Miss M. P. P. MONTFORT, Principal. 


Pays for 95 LESSONS at the 


NEW ENG, GONSERVATORY, OF MUSIC 


_ Address 
minent T hers, 1 Pupils 
ten E. TOURJEE, Memo Hall, tty 


E D IMMEDIATELY! 4Y 
More Y¥ bows eon and Women 

t © learn Book-k ——— Pp, how to do Business, etc 
» fill positions at eoping, tS 1.200 a year Pea guareo 

008 ddress with peochardy eit 8 COLLEGE 
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NEW 4 = 
IST OF ENGRAVINGS. — 1 


The Letter 


4 Writer of Seville. Il. The Crossing Sweeper. 
Ill. The Royal Princesses oy ree Ill 
IV. The Skein Winder \ » Spanish Sisters 
VI. A Rest on the Hill. vi The Fair ¢ rres- 
pondent. VILLI. Barthram’s Dirge. DD 





School. X. Peep-o’-Day Boys’ Cabin. 
Scanty Meal XII. The Am: 
heavy toned 





Inducements te 
board tube on rece ipt of 


Before You Start 


INSURE 


price 


IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, 


HANOVER 
INSURANCE COM — 
New Y« 


CONN. 


FIRE 

120 BROADWAY, 

Jash Capita 8500, 000 00 
otal Assets, Jan. 1576 #1.592.775 O09 
B. 8. WALCOTT, 


Preside nt. 





Il. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 
Or CENTS ar id } cert stamp for beautifu 
we?) Chrome Cure r 50 Seroll or 50 W hite and 
20 Samples, with name Thou- 
sands say: “ Surpy ity 
WwW. Cc. ¢ ANNON, 30x 279, Bo ston, Mass 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE £. L. HYATT. 


and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31 Howard 8t.), 


now Offers at retail, at reauced prices, new stock 
of carpets, as follows: 


Axminsters, Body Brussels, Velvets, 
Tapestry Brussels, 

3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 

CLOTHS, RUCS, and MATTINCS. 


351 HISTORY PRIZES 


8500 to one person! Given for best anewers to 
questions, etc.,in “ The Student s Prize.” Price 5 
ects. Published by M.S. WILSON, Flushing, XN x. 


271 








CASH'S 
CAMBRIG 
FRILLING 





TRALE MARE, 


DELLUG & 
nA X 
635 BROADWAY, 
Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash 
* Cee ee ene 


CO., 


DELLU¢ HAIR 


un indispe mn... .. air. Dressing ; 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and inves 
DELLUC’S TOILET W A rERS, 
Violet, New MownHay, Jockey-Club 
se Geranium, &¢ 
DELLUC'’S IRIS SACHI rs, 
CONCENTR stay EXTRACT 
PUKE VANILLA 
arefully by 
EK. Fol be ae a ( qantas. 
ork and Bro 


— CONSUMPTION, 


Weak Lungs. Throat 
tion.General Debility, Loss 
tite, 


Blood, speedily and radically cured by 


WINCHESTER’'S HV POPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND S=ODA, 
Prices $] and $2 per bottle, Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





Viz. 


DELLUC’S Ol 
AU prepared « 


<ivn 


Discases, 
of Vigor 
and all diseases arising fr 


ludiges- 
and Apypx 
of the 


mm Poverty 





SOLD BY ALL DERUGGISTS., 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


" BUCKEYE BELL ‘FOUNDRY. 
Established in . 
Ruperior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Pire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Watranted. 

Iilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 BE. Second &.,Cia, 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 

BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, we Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bei 


Special attention given to C HURC H BELLS. 


¢ 2” lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 


4 MENEELYS’ BELLS. — 


cor Churches, ete., known t the public sipce 

6. sre made at ** THE MENBEL Y BELL 

Kou NDERY.” West Troy, N.Y. 2} New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues frec. No Agencies. 











iC tHE st RION chimes ORGAN 

s the most beautifalin 
aty le and perfect in toe 
ne ever madey _Ithas 
the celebrated Concere 
to stop, which wu a fine 
imitation of (he Human 
Voice, and twoand a 
half Octaves of bells 
tuned in perfect hare 
mony with the reeds, 
and their effect is mage 
ical and electrifying. 
WATERS’ CLARO 
NA, ORCHESTRAL. 
()NCERTO, VESP- 


ER.CE NTE NNIAL CHIMES, CHAPEL, and 
COTTAGE ORGANS, 77 Unique French Cae 
ses combine PURITY of VOLCING with great 
volume of tone, suitable for Parlor or Church. 
Grand, Square, 
WATERS’ PIANOS, nnd UPR LGHTE 
ARE THE BEST M ADE: ( the Tone,Touch, 
Workmanship, a erahittey Unsurpassed. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. . 
PRICES EX TREMELY LOW for cash. Me a= 
thly Installments received, Instron 
letuntil pe tid for as pe rcontract. A Liberal 
Discount / Churches, Schools, etc, 
Ghn’ r sw AN’ yy t: BD. spec inlinducements 
tothe trade. lustrated Catalogues Mailed. 


WATE ns’ OR 








imuster 





Se condshand Instruments at GREAT BARe 
TAINS, ) HORACE WATERS, & SONS, 
po ufacturers and Dealers, 


40 EAST 14th ST.,UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 


Peruvian Guano Guaranteed 


By this Brand is designated 
Peruvian Guano, 
WARKANTED free 
purities 

Put up in bags of 2001bs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis ts printed and the Retail Price 
per Ton of 2,000 lbs. clearly marked. 
price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 








Pure, Genuine 
imported from Peru, 
from Jumps and all im- 


us 






The 


of any other Fertilizer 
For AMMONIA ‘ . 17 ke. per lb 
* SOLUBLE PHOSP HORIC “ACID, lOc. - 
REVERTED do do Se. ” 
INSOLUBLE do do 2c. 
POTASSA Te. 


None Genuine unless bearing ‘the followin 
Government agents Brand: 


pERUVIAN BANG 


& CBE Co 
CUnRanTee? 


und Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
stamped—attached to each extremity of 
with which the mouth of the bag is 


brand ts 
the Twine 


ewr 


For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & Co., 
igents of the Government of Peru, 
No. 63 Pine St... New York. 


Da 











This is one of the 
largest CATALOGUES 
published, contains 
about 2% pages, over 
“0 fine engravings, two 
elegant colored plates, and 
ves fall descriptions, prices 
and directions for planting 
ver 120 varieties of Vegetable 
i Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
oses, &c., and is invaluable to 

r, Gardener & Florist. Address, 











aq re . 
el (eb eS GUIDE 
Vi —/ por sR 

i r 2 ~2 re 
ae nil ; - 


A beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
intaining an elegant colored Flower Plate 


with the first number Price only 25 cents for the 
“wr. The first No, for I8i7 just issned in German 
nd English. Vie rt s Flowerand Vegetabie Gar- 
ier in peper, 0 cents: with elegant cloth covers 
Fl. Viek’s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, ¢ nly 
cents Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


INV ALID CHAIRS} 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Addres: 
VT, NOVELTY WORKS ¢ ¢ 
Sprigafield, Yt. 
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WAY ° icy ¢ 

Wit and ddlisdom. 

WE give our readers herewith some 
cuttings from the recent book of Mr. 
John Weiss on ‘‘ Wit, Humor, and 
Shakespeare.” He has brought to- 
gether a quanticy of illustrations of 
wit and humor in the introductory 
chapters, from which we make selec- 
tions without attempting at all to 
indicate the slender thread of genial 
talk and sometimes subtle philosophy 
with which he connects them. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, in his attack 
of sinall-pox, said, ‘*‘ Now I am willing 
to see the office-seekers, for at last I 
have something I can give ‘em all.” 
We laugh beeause the play upon the 
word * betrays and yet relieves 
the moral annoyance of that elass of 


beggars. 


give” 


SPORTING with words blew aside a 
little the powder-smoke of the battle 
of Shiloh, and etherized the pain of 
our soldiers whose cheek and 
chin had been carried away by a shot. 

What ean we do for you?” asked 
‘ Boys,” said he, with 
what articulation was left to him, ** I 
should like a drink of water mighty 
well, if I only had the face to ask for 
it. 


e 
one ot 


his comrades. 


A VERY gocd pun can be made un- 
consciously, as When the schoolmas- 
ter the class what Shylock 
meant when he said, ‘“* My deeds upon 
iny head.” ‘* Well,” said one of the 
boys, “‘I don't know, unless he car 
ried his papers in his hat.” 


asked 


SoME one asked Heine, 
read B.'s new pamphlet ?” 
dear friend; I only read his 
works: the three, four, and five- 
volumed ones suit me best.” ‘Ah! 
you jest, and mean something.” 
‘Certainly: a great extent of water 
lake, ocean—is a fine thing: 
but in a teaspoon I cannot stand it.” 


‘* Have you 
+. No, 


great 


nani sea, 


[V., at the surrender of 
Chartres, received a deputation at 
the The spokesman. said, 
‘*Sire, the city submits to your Maj- 
esty as much by divine as by Roman 
law.” He replied, ‘‘ You may as well 
add, by canon law, too.” 


HENRY 


gates, 


HELNE said of one of his aequaint- 
ances, **The man is really cracked ; 
but I will confess that he has lucid 
intervals when he is only foolish.” 
This was the same person whom 
Heine aon in his mind when he said 
to a call ‘My head to-day is per- 
fectly ah and you will find me 
stupid enough ; for a friend has been 
here, and we exchanged ideas.” 





Aw old lady in Middlebury, Wis., 
crossed over a bridge marked ** Dan- 
gerous” without seeing the sign. On 
being informed of the fact on the 
other she instantly turned in 
yreat alariu and recrossed it. 


side, 


WHEN M. Seribe replied to the 
williouaire who wanted him to lend 
the use of his genius for a considera- 
tion, that it was contrary to Scripture 
tor a horse and an ass to plow togeth- 
er, the man instantly parried the 
snub by saying, “By what right do 
you call me a horse ?” 

ST. DENIS HOTEL 
AND TAYLOR'S SALOON, 
and Eleventh St., New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, | i 
ERS GHESOA, | Proprietors. 


‘HLL AZHUGH SMITH, 
Manufacturer and dealer in 
MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS, 
INDIA RUBBER GOODs, 

FELT KUOFING MATERIALS, 

Principal store and Office : 
56 Cortlandt st,, ANEW 





Broadway 


YORK, 





$5,000 





A Startling Fact! 


tT?" The Sewer Trap now vaed on Main Drain 
will not prevent the deadly poison, SEWER GAs, 
from entering buildings; and.as a consequence, 
health, and even life itself, is destroyed. Shut the 
enewy out by substituting, without delay, 


STEWART'S SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


(PATENTED JUNE 27th, 1876.) 

Warranted to be an effectual barrier to the ad- 
mission of this puison. Price only 86. 

C—Outlet to Street 
Sewer. D—Vent to 
connect with rain- 
water Jeader or other 
duct to open. air. 
B—Hand-hole, fitted 
P with cover. A—Main 
Drain from house. 
E—Ordinary level of 
water. F—Level be- 
low which Vent Pipe 
com'nences to dis- 
charge the Gas. G— 
Lowest level neces- 
sary to trap. 





The principal feature is the Vent Pipe, D, the 
mouth of whieh is under water,and only opens 
under a pressure of gas from the street sewer—the 

water-level being restored just as soon as the 
pressure ceases. This vent may be connected with 
the rain-water leader or any pipe leading to the 
open alr. 

The Vent Pipe aiso preve nts the process known 
as} siphoning” (by which the water is sucked out 
ot Trap), by admitting air when the surface of the 
water is depressed below the level at F, thereby 
leaving suffitient water above the level at G to uct 
as a barrier to the Sewer Gas. 

Working modeis may be seen at either down- 
town depct, 269 Pearl St.. near cor. Fulton St., or 
at our Works, toot of West Isth an d 19th Sts., N.Y 

STEWART & CO., Sole Mfrs. 
~ Bs Send for cirevlar 


“HAIR. HAIR. 


No. 007 Broadway. between 20th and 21st 
Great sale of HAIR GOODS at wh 
SWITCHES from 5) cents upward 
CURLS from 25 cents upward. 
PUFFs, FRIZZETS, INVISIBLE FRONTS, X&c., 
&e. 

Colgate’s and 
SOAPS at cost. 

LADIES’ HAIR DRESSING and CHILDREN’S 
HAtR CUTTING a specialty, and all kinds of 
Huir-work dune at low prices. 

Ladies, avail yoursely 
the thing for the holidays. 

Kemember, No. 907 Broadway. New York. 

A. VIEIRA. 





Sts. 


plesale prices. 





Wright's PERFUMERIES and 


es of these bargains, Just 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix” 


(In Patent Wrappers.) 


Neecdies. 


Sold Kvervwhere 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY IN THE 
next Six Months by the peeiiohe rs 
ofthe ST. LOUIS WEEKLY 
Jat RNAL?! For full inform a- 

write IMMEDIATEL 
wor coTT & HU ME CO.,, PUBLISHERS, st. 
OULS, M¢ 


| 


| AMERICAN 


CLOCK COMPANY, 


581 Broadway, New York, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


IN 


CLOCKS OF AMERICAN MAKE. 


SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA 


FOR 


E. N. Welch Manufacturing Co. and 
Welch, Spring & Co., of Forestville, 
Conn., New Haven Clock Co. of 
New Haven, Conn., Seth 
Thomas Clock Co. and 
Seth Thomas’ Sons & 

Co., of Thomas- 
ton, Conn. 


A FINE LINE OF 


Seth Thomas’ Sons Clocks, 


IN REAL 





CASES. 


These goods are beautiful mantel 
ornaments and truth-telling 
KEEPERS. 





NOVELTIES IN 


FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 


AMERICAN CLOCK c0., ¥ 


581 Broadway, New York: 
172 





State St., 


Chicago. 


7 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco ;: 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 

speedily cured. Painless: no pubiicity. 

Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, IL 














CLOSED. 








A Harvest 


FOR AGENTS. § 


The Lloyd 
COMBINATION 


PENHOLDER, 


An Indispensable Article for | 
the Desk and Pocket. 








and will last a life-time. 


Twelve articles in one, 
Eraser, Penknife, Envrel- 
ope Opener, Paper Cutter, 
Rubber. and Sewing Ma 
chine Thread Cutter. 


Can be used fer Ripping Seams. 
Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, 
Buttons, Erasing Blots, 
and for many other 
purposes, 


6 for $1. 


Special terms to 


THESE CUTS REPRESENT THE ‘*‘COMBINATION’’ IN ITS VARIOUS FOR 


Agents. 


vass your town. 


J. BRIDE & CO, 
767 and 769 Broadway, 


NEW VORK, 


MARBLE AND IMITATION BRONZE | 


TiIME-| 


($510 $2 





re 


CHEAP wens 





| 


It is heavily Nickel-plated | 


Pencil, Penholder and Pen, 


| Mayazi’ es 


vetailing fe Ban “t af 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—CANVASSERS for the Great 
ORK of INTERNATIONAL ART. 


Over One Hundred Quarto Plates, engraved in 
Germany from designs made in Palestine by a 
Christian Jew of France, and superbly printed at 
the University Press, Cambridge, to illustrate a 
New Work by an American Scholar. The poet 
Whittier says: * The eye. tbe heart, the inte lect 
are equally satisfied with such a book.’ me 
Agents have sold already from 500 to 1200 each. 
The best people buy it, and the best Canvassers 
are proud to handle it. Circulars and specimens 
se. 7 ress J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, 
ew ork 


Books ci, Worth Having. 


Our Centennial Jubilee. | !:; 


Record. Containing Select Orations, Addresses, 
Poems, etc., delivered in every State of the en. 
July 4, 1876. Kdited by F. saunders, A.M.. Li- 
brarian of Astor L ibrary. About 700 Octavo pages. 

Sermons and Prayer-Meeting 
Moody’ s; eee With Life and Portrait. 
Get the Correct and Authorized Edition, entived 
GLAD TIDINGS, #2.00. 


American Progress. (4,232 Re- 
tional Manual, Historieal, Statistical, etc., Past 
a Present. —ye by Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D {73 pages’ #2. 
3, 000 ° uriosities ne the Bible. Bya N. Y.Sun- 
ry ’ ne a» % 5 et ae Introduc- 
1 by Rev incent, D.D Pp 8. $1.50. 
'IXEN PLAGUES OF EGYPT, lo’ New Bible 
History Games on 40 illustrated cards. By Rev. 
J. =. Ostrander. Neat box with instructions, 50 cts. 
Centennial Games of American Histor on 
() cards, elegant box and instructions, th ets 
Agents wanted, Steady employment and Sood 
pay. If there isno Agent in your place copies will 
be sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
E. B.T REAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. ¥. 














per day at home. Samples worth % 
tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me 


OUT-SELLING IMMENSELY—THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Described and lilustrated. The enly complete, 
richly Ulustrated, low price work. 9750 pages. only 
82.50, Treats of the entire history, grand build- 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, 
ete. The best chance of 100 years to coin momey 
ist, as everybody wants this work. 1.000 agents 
appointed first four weeks, 4,000 wanted. For 
full particulars address quickly, HUBBARD BROs., 
Pubs., Phila., Pa., Cinn., O., Chieago, Nl,, or Spring- 
field, Mass. CAUTION,—Be not deceived by prem- 

ature bouks assuming to be “ official,”’ ete. 
|SEND US? 20 addresses of persons likely to sub- 
scribe toa good paperand 10 cents 


to pay postage, and we willsend you a beautiful 





chromo in gilt frame and a 16 p., 64 col.. illus. paper 

free for 5months. Agents wanted. Address KEN- 
DALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 

y AN’ reED: } BALL ESMEN ‘Lasalary of @1200 a 

i ds to Dealers. NO 

Hote t id traveling expenses paid, 





+ Cincinnati, Ohia 


Portraits, ete... drawn by machine- 
ry. Apparatus, with instructions, 
by mail, only We. Agents wanted. 
SMITHOGRA PH MPG. Co. 614 Chest- 
nut Street, Phiiade sIphia, Pa. 















ue ry = Agepta with tue 
magi fie combinaton of 

toe ALLL: STRATED WEEKLY is 
. MARVELOUS. 
Let noone fart to send for par- 
ticulars. CHAS. CLUCAS & Co. 
14 Warren St N ow York. 


The 











TIRST-CLASS AGENTS.— 
_ Sight. _ FEL TON & Cc -0., 


New Patents. Sell at 
119 | Nassau st., N. Y. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo 


WATCHES. 
tte free to Agents. 
For eensnadavane’ OU L TER &¢ 0.Chicago 


EST Milton Gold 
Combina 

sent nn = ne 
= elegant watch 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch, 
jet and gold ear 
drops, pair elegant 
gold stone sleeve 
buttons, set spiral 
studs, collar but- 
ton, heavy plain 
wedding ring, and 
gents’ Parisian dia- 


mond pin. The 
artic les sent post ts aid sige lle have been 
1 must be sold. 
7 Be ind Street, New York 





< he apest in the rac a 
it 








above § 


* “ST " KMAS. 


‘Centennial Photographs 


FOR THE 
Stereoscope, Graphoscope, Album, 
Portfolio and Magic Lantern. 


Stereoscopic Views, postpaid, $3 perdoz. Sena 
stamp for catalogue of Wilson’s choice selections. 
Canvassers and Agehts Wanted. 

Headk 


in America. 


juarters for Lantern Slides. Largest stock 


Catalogues, 25¢. 


EDWARD L. WILSON, 


Supt. Centennial Photo. Co., 
Office 116 N. 7th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Cat’g tree. 
Goshen, N. Y. 


sone *st club rates. 
. Hawkins, 


300 papers | Agents 


| wanted 


| T doubie their money selling ** Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) ceipt 
Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

j 
Sample, post paid, 25 cts. aa” i wie aoe 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagetn the 

| T A KE World. It contains § 
sheets of paper, 1@ enze 


Send 
fora Sample Half-Dozen, and can- | 





opes. poncll, penholder , golden pen ,and a piece of Valuable 


yo caet Compuete sample pac kage! with elegant gold-plated 
sleeve buttons. and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
drops , post-paid , 25 cents. packages, with assorted Jew- 





elry. $l. ‘tr Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all agents. 
RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y.- 
~ z 5S day sure made by Agents selling 
Boar Shromos, Crayons, Picture and 
Cc Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth 
10 sent postpaid, for 85 Cents. 


Tlustrated Cat 
ulogue tree. Z, . BURFORD’s BONS, BOSTON 
| Rstablished 18 











_Dre. 27, 1876. 


NEW PUBLICATION 
NEW SUNDAY MAGAZINE, | 


CONDUCTED BY THE 
REV. DR. DEEMS. 


Number 1 of this new publication for January 
1877, is just issued. It is designed to furnish to the 











general reader articles written with ability, and | 
of an unmistakably religious tone, upon ail sub- | 
jects and topics of human interest. | 
Embracing History, Philosophy, Art. Science, | 
Bio ao ‘Susie. Fiction, and even humor, the | 
Bible as the Revealed Word of God, our Heaventy | 
Father, shall be the foundation-stune on which 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE rests. 
Utterly free from anything savoring of sectu- | 
rianism, and recognizing the broadest numanity, | 
whatever tends w the elevation of the Brother- | 
hood of Man will come within the scope of its col- | 
umns: and in this aspect of its mission, the family | 
and the fireside shall be the object of its care. | 


FRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


is conducted by the Rev. Dr. Deems of the Chure n 
of the Strangers—an able scholar. an experience 
editor, and a gentieman distinguished for = 
Christian virtues, and for his widespread influence 
in both social and religious circles. The intention 
is to produce a periodical which shall be 


**Werth Much and Cest Little.” 


It is profusely illustrated by designers and artists 
of the highest order of merit.ana will be published | 
on the first of every month at the exceedingly low 
price of $2.50 per anoum. I[t contains 128 pages of | 
engravings and closely-printea matter. Ask your | 
newsdealer for it, or send 20 cents for sample copy. 
Address 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, | 
537 Pearl Street, New. York. 


Aoents Wanted. Special terms to Clergymen and 
Teachers. 





HELEN'S BABIES. 


Paper, cents. Cloth, $1. } 


* It will make you laugh and cry and fee! foolis 
and think wisely; and the story is so fresh and out 
of the usual vein that you cannot lay duwn the 
book till it is read through.” 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT’S 
Kitty’s Class-Day at Harvard. 


AUGUSTUS HOPPIN’S Dlustrations. | 


Rich Cloth Binding. .Price, $1.00 
You ail know how bewitc hing her stories are 


HORATIO ALGER’S NEW BOYS’ BOOKS. 
SHIFTING 


FOR HIMSELF. 
Handsome Cloth...............-+06- 
SAM’S CHANCE; 
And How He Improved It. 
Ny Tins ciccnesercssccaca. ce Price, $1.25. 


Alger’s delineation of a boy's trials and struggies | 
before he wins a mabDly success touches the best 
chords in us. 

Everybody—young or old 
books. 

Seld at all Bookstores. 


reads and enjoys his 


Mailed by 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


‘“*Itis C setetnty the Best of the 
ican Magazines.’’—Express, Buffalo. 


he Galax 


ror 187 7 
JANUARY NO, 


NOW READY, 


Amer- 


CONTENTS. 

The Administration of Abruham Lincoln. 
By Gideon Welles.—Lucille’s Letter. By Mary 
L. Ritter.—Some Old Almanacks. By Charles 
Wyllys Elliott.—-To Walt Whitman. By Joa- 
quin Miller.—Madcap Violet. By Wilham Black, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” ete.—Juliet 
on the Balcony. By Howard Glyndon. Our 
Rural Divinity. By John Burroughs.—Leove’s 


Messengers. By Mary Ainge De Vere.—The 
Head of Hercules. By James M. Floyd —Re- 
mance. By J. W. DeForest.Beer. By 8. G.| 


Young.—On Reading Shakespeare. 
OF THE THIRD PERIOD 


PLAYS 
By Richard Grant White. 
Applied Science. A Lovr STORY IN Two 
CHAPTERS. By Charles Barnard.—_From Nore 
mandy to the Pyrenees. By Henry James, Jr. | 
—The Ballad et Constance. By William Win- | 
ter.—The Heartbreak Cameo, By Lizzie W. 
Champoey.— Monsieur Delille. Nore-Book or 
A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. By T. 8. Fa) in- 
fluences. By Charles Carroll.—Driftwood. By 
Philip Quilibet.—Scientific Miscellany.—Cur- 
reat Literature.—Nebule. By the Kditor. 


THE GALAXY 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


IS THE 
No Family can Afford | to do Without It! 


It gives more good and attractive reading mat- 
ing matter for the money than any other period- 
tcal or book published in the country 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBBCRIBE! 


Price 35 Cts. per Number. 84.00 per 
year, including postage. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 














“CHOICE GIFT BOOKS, 


| tents 


| gian, of Cornell University. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Ray Palmer's Poetical Works. 


The most eminent of American sacred poets is 
most worthily represented by this exquisite 
edition for the center-table, embellished bya 
portrait on steel. It is the first complete col- 
lection of Dr. Palmer’s poetical writings, and 
includes, besides other matter, the entire do- 


The Sprivetield Republica, 


The Best 


tdvertising Medium in| 
New England, 
The circulation of THE DAILY REPUBLICAN for 
the week ending December ¥, 1876, was as follows 


Monday, December 4 11 074 | 
Tuesday, December 5 





Thursday, December 





mestic poem, ** Home, or the Unlost Paradise,” oe iy D oe r 4 : 
and all the beautiful hymns by the author of Thi ape oo ‘ eapreraisies pe ‘ , ul tt 
ee . ” 11s ireculation is equa © or targer An 1e 
My Faith Looks up to Thee,” in their proper | ejreqiation of any Boston pauper save the Herald 
form. Richly bound in cloth, beveled boards, | and Journal; two or three times the circulation of 
full gilt, $4; half caif (“ Roxburgh”), $6; full | @2¥ Cally paper in Massachusetts out of Boston or 
new 00, $8 in Connecticut: and greatly in excess of any other 
turkey morocco, $8. ul strictly provincial paper in the whole country. 
. Address 
Battles of the Revolution a er 
” Springfield, Mass. 
By Gen. HENRY B. CARRINGTON. A work pecu- - 


liarly appropriate to the times; 
maps, and popular descriptions. 
printed and bound. 
$7.50; half calf, $9; 


with battle 
Superbly 
Cloth, gilt top, #6; sheep, 
full turkey morocco, $12. 
Ill. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


* One Hundred Years of American Independence.” 
Flegantly illustrated. One volume, royal oc- 
tavo. By subscription only. 





Address the Publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


1/111 & 113 William Street, New York. 
‘SCRIBNER FOR JANUARY 


| Is specially notable not only for the excei- 


lence, but for the great variety of its con- 
and the beauty of its illustrations. 
Among the more noteworthy articles there is 


an illustrated paper on 

‘‘ Norway and the Norsemen,” 
by PrRor. BOYESEN, an Americanized Norwe- 
GEN. MCCLEL- 


LAN’S interesting series of Travel-Sketches 


| begins with 


‘‘A Winter on the Nile,”’ 
in which he discusses the Khedive’s army and 
system of internal improvements, &c. CLAR- 
ENCE Cook, in bis paper on HOUSEHOLD AND 


HOME DECORATION, takes up such practical | 
matters as bedroom furniture, open fires and | 
| furnace heat, gas and kerosene 


lights, blue 


Mr. BARNARD'S Paper 
““The English i llieaacaaal s 
Home 
describes the Shafte wonton Building Associa- 
tion in 
for workingmen. 


‘What our Churches cost us,”’ 
shows the relative cost of church-work. 

Other illustrated papers are: a sketch of 
John Burroughs (with portrait); ‘* Liverworts 
and Ferns,’’ by Mrs. 8. B Herrick; * Day 
Dreams,” a poem of New England life, and 
‘Papa Hoorn’s Tulip,” an extravaganza with 


and white china. 


| laughable silhouettes by Howard Pyle. 


Dr. HOLLAND’S NOVEL, 
“Nicholas Minturn,” 
gives us bright and breezy discussions of 
various themes on board an ocean steamer, 
followed by a collision and shipwreck, the 
story of which is most graphically told. 
In a light vein are ** My friend Moses,”’ by 
Jobn Habberton, author of ** Helen’s Babies ;"’ 


a talk “Concerning Cheapness,” by Charles | We” first applied 


Carroll; and ** Ghosts,” 

bella T. Hopkins. 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”’ 

is fully sustained in interest and power. 

There are poems by R. H. Stoddard “H. 
H.,’’ Dr. Holland, Charles de Kay, R. W. Gil- 
der, and Constantina E. Brooks. 

In** Topics of the Time,” Dr. Holland dis- 
cusses ** The Chinese in San Francisco,”’ ** The 
Moral Value of Physical Strength,’ and ** The 
Disease of Mendicancy.” “TheOld Cabinet ”’ 
is about *“ Charlotte Bront#,” “ Savage Life in 
the City,” “American Authors and English 
Critics,”’ “* Pictures,” and ** Essipoff.”’ *“* Home 


a short story by lsa- 


| and Society” is given up to the third of the 


** Letters toa Young Mother.”” “ Culture and 
Progress’’ hasa new feature ina regular let- 
ter from London on ** English Books.” * The 
World’s Work ” and “ Bric-a-Brac ” are excel- 
lent, and the whole constitutes almost a mod- 
el number of this unrivaled magazine. 


{5 Months for $4. 
To new subscribers who wish to get the open- 
ing chapters of ‘‘Tbat Lass o’ Uowrie’s,”’ we 
willsend 15 numbers for $4, beginning with 
the magnificent Midsummer Holiday number 
(Aug. '76), and ending with Oct. 77. $4 a year; 
3) cents anumber. Postage prepaid. 
SCRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


KANSAS. 


All about its Soil, Climate, its Resources, its 
Products and its people are given in the 
KANSAS FARMER, a 10-page Weekly Farm 
and Family Journal, now in its 15th year. 
Postage paid 3 months for 30 cents. Address 
J. K HUDSON, Topeka, Kan. 

Has quickly takena high placeamong agri- 
cultural Journals.—N. Y. Tribune. It bas 
been conducted with energy and ability, and 
we have considered it among the best of our 
exchanges, and a worthy representative of 
the Great West.—Practical Farmer, Philadel- 
phia, Pa... .Maj. Hudson is a clear and 
vigorous writer, a man of decided opinions on 
questions of public interest.—Rural Ameri- 
can (Mo.) 








London, with illustrations of houses | 


BABY SOAP. 
ade-mauark registered Sept. 26, 
1876, Made ot ch ice materials, 
and perfumed with mild and 
tgreeable ottos distuled from 
flowers. It is carefully prepared, 
ind of sufficient alkaline strength 
for a Ladies’ Toilet or Nursery 
ap. Made only by ROBINSON 
BROs. & CO,, Boston. 


Sot 





ses ne a . 
ren Wp ! dvice 


Me MICH ABEL wAtt’y 707 Sans 


and circular free. 
mm St., Phila., Pa 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


Which may be done with one 


fourth the usual 
by using our 


Patent Slate Paint; 


(Fifteen Years Established.) 
MIXED READY FOR USE 


expense, 


Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical 
and Ornamental, 





A roof may becovered with a very cheap shingle, 








and by app atic ution of this slate be made to last 
from 2to 25 years. Ola roofs can be patched and 
coatéd, looking much better and lasting longer 


than new stingles without ihe slate, for 


| One-third the cost of Re-shingling 


The expense of siating new shingles is only 
about the cost of simp'y laying them. The paint 
18 PIRE-PROOF against sparks or fiying embers, as 
may be easily tested by any one. 


IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 
and for tin or iré 
heat, contracts by cid, and 
scaies. Roofs e¢ :vered with Tar 
be made water-tight at 
served for many years. 

This Slate Paintis 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 
Two gallons will ec ver 
shingle roof, while 


| 


n has no equal, as it expands by 


NEVER CRACKS nor 


a small expense, 





a hundred square feet of | 
on tin, iron, fe:t, matched 
boards, or any smvuoth surface, from two quarts to 
one gallon are required t » 100 square feet of sur 
face, and alth ugh the p aint bas a beavy body itis | 
easily applied with a brush. 


NoTar is used inthis Composition, 


therefore, 
Summer 
On decayed shingies, it fills up the 
pores, and gives « new substantial roof that will 
jast for years. CURLED OR WARPED shingles it 
brings to their places ,and keeosthem there. It 
fills up ali holes in felt roots, stups the leaks 
and although a slow dryer rain does not affect it a 
few hours after applying As nearly all paints 
that are black contain TAR, be sure you obtain 
our gepuine which (for shingle roofs) is 


CHOCOLATE COLOR, 


it neitber cracks in Winter, nor runs in 


holes and 


article, 


i . changing in about a month toa 
uniform slate color, and is, to all intents and pur- 
puses, SLATE. On 


TIN ROOFS 


our red color is usually preferred, as one coat is 
equal to tive of any ordinary paint. For 


BRICK WALLS 


our BRIGHT RED is the oniy reliable Slate Paint 
ever introduced that will effectually prevent damp- 
ness from penetrating and discoloring the plaster. 
These paints are also largely yer i on out- houses 
and fences, or as a priming coat 1 fine buildings. 
Our only colors are CHOC OLATE, RED, BRIGHT 
RED, and ORANGE, 


NEW YORK CASH PR 


1 Gallon, can and box.... 


2ICE LIST. 


5 
10 ” ee 
20 - haif barre 
40 ie one barre 
10 Ibs., cement for bad leaks... 
We have in stock, of our own 
roofing materials, etc., 
1000 rolis extra Rubper Roofing, at 
square foot 









: manufacture, 
at the following low prices: 


( 3 cents per 
(Or we will furnish Rubber Roofing, 


Nails, Caps, und Slate Paint ; - aun entire new 
roof at 4 cents per square foot 
2000 rolls 2-ply Tarred inane Felt, at 1\% cents 


per square fuut. 
UU rolis 3-ply 
per square foot 
t 200 rolls Tarre d Sheathing, at \% cent per square 
oot 

KUO gallons fine ename! Paint, mixed, ready for 
use, On inside or vutside work, at $2 per galion, all 
shades. 


Tarred Roofing Felt, at 2% cents 





1000 Bbis Slate Flour.................. per bbl. $3 00 
1000") ~=Soupstone Flour.. = 3 00 
1000 ** Ss Grafton Minera!.. . 3 00 
1000 *—_ Metallic Paint. dry M4 3 WU 


Special prices per ton or "car- lo ad lots. 


All orders must be accompzanted with the money, 
or subject to 00 days’ draft on well-known parties. 


N.Y. SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 


102 and 104 Maiden Lane, New York. 
HEADACHE. 


Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressly to cure Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, Sie eplessoess, and will 
cure any case. Price 0 cents, y postane free. Sold 
by all druggists. Office, 106 N. Eutaw St., Balti- 
more, Md.—REFERENCE: G. J. LESTER, Cashier 
Howard Bank, Baltimore, Mad, 








cums 


‘DR. C.M.NEWELL, 





PENSIONS zo matter how slightly disabled. | 


sheathing Feit can | 
and pre- | I 


VACUUM CURE, 








fy 
ia 
¥ ITHOUT ME Dit INE FoR ii 
CHRONIC DISE 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William K 


| Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration toa 


state of perfect mental and physical vigor, wi! 


| interest thore who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum 
| Z08STON, Nov. 1, 1874 
| It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell,is of the greatest 
| efficac yand value. It has the highest claims bot! 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
| tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
| is so rational and clear, on principles of science, 
} as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
| amine it impartially. The list of cases treated by 
| pr. Newell within the past five years shows alurge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
| testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentin my own case. And [heartily 
| recommend him to the confidence of all. 


W. RK. ALGER. 
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TEASCOFFEES, SUCARS AND/SPICES. 
BEST STANDARD WALITEES 
TINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO, 
77, 19 & 81 Vesoy St, Opp, Washington Market, 
M. H. MOSES & CO, Prop’s. 
LLORDERS WALL MEET PROMPT ATTENTIO 








Charming Ever-blooming Roses & Bouse Plants, 


12! hoice Varieties fcr $1, 5 for 50c. "paTERoOn 25c. 


1. GREIVES, Greenbrook & Paterson Nurcone! es, PATERSON .2i.J 


AGREAT OFFER" HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TLMES and the 
HOLIDAYS Fee eee 100 PLANOS & ORGANS, 
new and secondshand of first-class makers in- 
cludina WATER?’ at lower price# for cash, 0° 
stallments, or to let until paid for than ever 
before offered in New YorkeWATERS’GRAND 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS and OK- 
CHESTRION CHIME ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 








WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. A 
liberal discount (0 Teachers, Ministers, ( *hurches,Schorls, 
| Lodges etc, Sheet music at ‘half price. HORACE 


WATE RS & SONS, Manufacturers and Den= 
le rs, : 40 Kast 4th ‘St, l t on square, N. UY. 


» Wid OHNS? PATENT. 


SBESTOS 


MATERIALS 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 
shed with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 
roofs. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one, 

ASBESTOS PAINTS. 


All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 














eral purposes: the most durable and economical protective cov 
rings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels, 
ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 


COVERINGS. 
Re cheapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in 
proved superior to all others in U.S. government tests— 
4 s per fect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 
ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. 
Indestrnetible, self-lubricating, flat, and reund, all sizes. 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 
These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 
by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, ete 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858. 








BABBITT” S TOILET SOAP. 


rivalled tor the 
toile tand the bath. 
Noartificialandde- 
ceptive odors to 
J cover commun and 








> Taanu- 


acturerof BW Bab- 
bitt’'s Best Soap bas 

veriected @ul now 
offers to the J public The FIVEST 101.6: SOAP In the World. 
Only the purest vegetable otla used tn tts manufacture. 

For Usxe in the Nursery tt has No Ke al. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family Ving hrist 
endom, Sample box containing 8 cakes of 6 O78. CAF, sent 
free w any address on receipt of 75 ce’ - 


Address B. T. Babbitt, New Yorm (tty. 





#7" Por Sale by all Druggists. £2 
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F NE 
F.S.WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND EN DOWMENT POLICIES 


ON TERMS pa a pe) we Av} i. THOSE OF 
ORGANIZED APRIL leur 


CASHASSETS OVER 80,000,000. 
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Dob THE CHRISTIAN UYNION, 








Von, XIV. , No. 26. 











RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE “CUP, 


For instantly Clearing the 
Discharge Pipes of w ash | 
Bowls, Bath Tubs, Station- 
ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 


“Smith's Crushed White Wheat 


they become partially or was awarded the highest prize medal asthe best whole wheat preparation fora delicious 
en.-rely stopped. , | and wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Sold by all Grocers, §@ Trade mark 

















ho liday present. invisible Fre ints in ls fo re variety 
on real hair lace from $2 oe: ards. The Mé AR. } 
GU *RITA and SEASIDE WAVE gre at success | 

' 


Tois simple and inexpen- | Jabel on every package. 4% Address F. E. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
perfectly. ey 1e trouble, an- 
a yance an expense of — 
sending fo | ber to ~~ "i 
froa ‘yout pipes iny be | GREAT BARGAINS IN 
avoided by its use. 2 
Sole Manufacturers, CARI E | S AN D CU R I Al NS. 
27 Maiden Lane. N.Y. | - = s " - ” - 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. WILLIAM S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 
the price. 
Send postal card forde-| pogy Brussels, Tapestries, 3-ply end Ingrain Carpetings. Otl-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mat 
scrip ytion. | indow Shi ade s and Cornices. 
64 West 14th St. New York, Only Dent | 
The largest assortme nt of Human hair good 
positively retailed at wholesale price 
Sear nee FE UMmMan Hair Go oods, 
Harte warranted tte IDE WAV Es great success. Switches, Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, and all the late styles. 
$1.50, $2, upwards. Combings made up in the most | 
Sr eee amenaes, warranted te give satisfaction. |3O4 CANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


sive article does tts work for pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 
D. HODGMAN & CO.,; 
ee rn eeneaeet | 267 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 17th STREET, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 
Elegant switches of all long hair vat ~ #10, #12, 
. Gray hair a specialty. 


Unrivalled Beautifying Bazar, 


} 

THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE, 
My line in all modern BEAU TIFYING cos. | 

| 

} 

| 


METICS is really marvellous, al! Cosmetics being P 

wrranted as perfectly harmless. CR EM E t®" Send for Circular and Price List..2@?% 

BLANCHE, the great magic beautifier for the : 

complexion, a specialty. #1 per box Goods sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., with privilege of examination, and 
sae = fe fares Cloud. Sat if not approved ean be returned at my expense. 





of examination. 


$66 a week in your own town. Te ‘rmsand $5 0 ut. | 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland. Me. SUNDAY CI 
y EEP NOT ONLY SELLS the best and cheap- 
est shirtsin the world, but now offers collars, e } « 1 

elegant styles, best quali’ v. $1.50 per doz., 6 for s2c. | Edited by M. C. Hazarp. undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help published. Has 
Keep’s Shirts, 571 Broadway. | the most Gnenaihc hel Ital and inspiring lessons, the best corps Pot contributors, 
and the most popular editorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 
;to be taken. Terms, $1.50 per tear. Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 


Papers with each copy. S ample copy sent free on application to 
I P} Pp 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 
Samples by Mail,| A. HALL & SONS, 





ing 


Chest & Lung) 
Protector... | — 





An andergarment | 
that protects the vital 
organs against chil), 


WOVE 





orevents were on, the | > PRICES. | Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
ih masietnta ot tio ‘ 
range, neuralg is the EVE ae pete: se — 4 | Bufl. Porcelain Buff, Biue, 
ain down the back, | Miss’s, , 5c. | Blue Black, &c. 
aide dine min “ae ons d % 1% nom “m2 SOC | Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
by al' druggists ar a | % & PB bce high pri of eoods, | Cal shapes forextertor or interior of buildings 
dealers in underwear. 6 sur pew If not satistactory money | Made to order from designs. 


Sent by mai!, medium 
size, $1.50; large, $2.00 


Scie manuincturer, i DOVE MANF, CO., 6 Wooster St., N.Y. | 


Broudway, N. Y. 


returned. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 








CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





SILVER PLATED HOLLOW WARE. 


ALSO FOR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO.'S TRADE MARK : 
“1847, Rogers Brothers, XII.’ 


Extracts raom Centenmiac dupees’ Report : 


“Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver Plated White 
Meta Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT 
QUALITY AND FINISH, and of 
TASTEFUL DESICNS.” 


“Their Silver Plated Forks, Spoons and Knives 
ae of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT FINISH.’”’ 


EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTIT 

“We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and we 
believe in the World.’’ r 


JTE REPORT: 








 “_DEVOE’S 
-Brilliant- 


oe 
The Oldest Brand. Safe Beyond all Chance, 


THE BEST ILLUMIN®- TOR. 
alers,send for price list to THE DEVOE 
MAN F’°G CO., SO Beaver St., New York. 








GREAT SUCCESS AND TRIUMPH! 


<_———————— 


HAINES BROTH 


WERRE AWARDED THE 


FIRST MEDAL 


ON 








THE 


Great Power, 


UNANIMOUS REPORT OF 


Pure Tone. Singing. Quality, 
and Solid Workmanship of their 


THE CENTENNIAL 


ERS 


AND DIPLOMA 


COMMISSION 


Jecellence of Material 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


t.H500 of these U 


THEIR “THOROUGH RELI 


HE VERDICT OF THE PUBLIC HAS NOW BEEN 


nrivalled Instruments are in 


‘nited States, where they have always given the highest satisfaction by 


Use 


ADIL TY. 


UNANIMCUSLY ENDORSED BY THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


Send for Circular, Mailed free upon application. 


WAREROOMS 


FACTORY: 356 to 372 SECOND AVE NUE, NEW 








145 & 147 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y, 


YORK, 
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